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Stevedore 

He  wondered  why  his  strength  poured  endlessly 

From  his  tired  body 

In  long  days  of  feverish  labor 

Kaleidoscoped  with  shortling  hours 

Of  dreaming. 

What  forced  him  to  load  his  bent  back 

With  huge  bales,  destined  for  the  dark  mouths 

Of  whistling,  tooting  river  steamers? 

Each  trip  through  their  dragon's  maw 

Became  his  life  in  miniature 

From  the  vast  hold,  a  deep,  dark  well  of  dreaming, 

Across  the  gangplank  of  awakening 

And  out  once  more  upon  the  hard  dock-floor  of  reality. 

He  had  his  tar-paper  shack,  his  wife,  his  chitlins, 

Like  all  men. 

He  had  his  frothy  dreams  of  life  far  from  the 

Grotesquelly  shadowed  barns,  like  all  men. 

And,  like  all  men,  he  would  endlessly  tread 

The  work-lengthened  days  of  his  life  into  the  past. 

And  would  question  his  secret  mind  and  wonder 

Until  he  found  his  answer. 


-Jay  Breen 


RIGHT  OF  HOUSE 

Lawrence  Hickey 

There  comes  to  everyone,  dope-fiend  or  mother,  the  very 
real  desire  to  spend  a  qniet  evening',  not  at  home.  This 
may  seem  like  a  dilemma  on  the  surface,  but  I  have  a 
solution.  It  is  the  solution  of  nearly  all  Americans.  When 
you  want  to  do  something  for  an  evening  cheaply,  quietly  and 
speedily,  don't  you  go  to  the  movies? 

Now,  personally,  I  have  some  grievances  about  the  theatre, 
but  don't  let  them  deter  you  from  "not  enjoying  yourself  at 
the  movies  some  evening. " 

The  time  is  the  period  after  dinner,  known  as  the  Fathers' 
and  Eadio  Hour.  The  good  wife  comes  into  the  solarium  and 
with  chagrin,  disappointment,  and  sorrow,  deeply  etched  in 
her  face,  eyes  and  voice,  blandly  announces  that  no  one  can 
come  over  to  play  bridge  tonight,  so  why  not  go  to  a  show ! 
The  husband,  always  hoping  but  never  expecting  to  have  a 
whole  evening  to  himself  in  front  of  the  radio,  leaps  at  this 
suggestion  with  vigor.  The  reason  he's  so  happy  to  go,  is 
not  that  he  has  even  a  passing  interest  in  the  theatre,  but 
it  '11  give  him  a  chance  to  take  an  inconspicuous  nap.  This  is 
infinitely  better  than  having  guests  in  for  bridge.  When 
guests  come  for  bridge  it's  an  evening  of  labor  for  the  hus- 
band. The  wife  has  John  get  the  table,  chairs,  lamps,  cards, 
drinks,  coasters  and  score-pad,  fix  the  heat,  put  out  the  dog, 
and  finally,  when  all  are  seated  and  happy,  go  and  get  the 
forgotten  pencil. 

After  the  game  has  progressed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  is 
busy  replenishing  drinks,  running  after  matches  and  changing 
the  radio.  Now  you  can  see  why  a  man  is  intoxicated  with 
joy  when  his  wife  suggests  a  movie.     Even  if  he  did  stay  at 
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home  our  hero  couldn't  doze  in  front  of  the  radio.  His  lovely 
wife  would  be  asking  for  concrete  reasons  why  she  couldn't 
balance  her  budget  when  she  only  spent  fifteen  dollars  for 
food  last  week,  not  counting  some  clothes,  a  bridge  party,  a 
wedding  gift,  maid's  pay,  and  other  such  minor  items. 

When  the  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the  show  will 
be  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  the  husband  leaves  his 
comfortable  chair  in  front  of  the  radio,  in  a  manner  that 
vaguely  suggests  that  someone  had  given  him  the  hot-foot  on 
the  back  of  his  lap.  The  reason  for  the  speed  is  to  get  going 
before  the  variable  wife  changes  her  mind,  or  the  telephone 
rings  with  the  fatal  announcement  of  a  bridge  game.  Taking 
a  few  minutes  to  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  he  yells  upstairs  at 
his  wife.  The  answer  comes  from  the  kitchen  as  he  would 
have  known  it  would,  if  he  had  stopped  to  think.  He  asks  her 
when  she'll  be  ready,  and  she  coyly  tells  him  it  is  the  maid's 
night  out  and  she  has  several  duties  to  attend  to.  It  will  be 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  she 's  ready.  About  an  hour 
later  they  leave  home  for  the  show. 

They  drive  to  an  imposing  edifice  that  was  built  to  shame 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe.  Upon  arriving  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  the  husband  and  wife  have  a  short  wait.  This  is  to 
enable  the  men  going  into  the  cinema  at  this  time  to  make  a 
concentrated  rush  on  the  door,  for  everyone  knows  it  takes 
more  than  two  men  to  battle  the  heavy  doors  into  an  open 
position.  After  the  successful  sally  upon  the  door,  the  man 
finds  himself  confronted  by  a  heavily  painted  girl  behind  a 
whirring  machine  that  spews  forth  tickets  for  a  small  consid- 
eration. This  reminds  the  man  of  a  betting  window  at  a  race 
track  and  he  immediately  loses  himself  in  thoughts  about  why 
High-Flyer  didn  't  finish  in  the  money  yesterday.  Coming  out 
of  this  coma  he  feels  someone  staring  at  him.  He  looks  up 
and  his  wife  seizes  him  around  the  waist  with  her  eyes.    He 
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gets  the  idea  and  stumbles  forward  in  a  stupor  into  the  abyss 
that  is  the  theatre. 

Inside,  he  is  as  helpless  as  the  Cyclops  made  sightless  by 
Ulysses.  Our  hero  and  his  wife  follow  in  bewilderment  a 
human  dressed  like  a  grind-organ  monkey,  until  they  are  in 
some  unknown  position  in  the  dark.  The  human  monkey 
seems  to  indicate  seats  in  a  vague  direction,  mumbles  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  "Sixty-seven,"  and  Sir  Husband  is 
left  alone,  to  shoulder  the  gigantic  responsibility  of  finding 
seats  for  his  wife  and  himself.  Standing  in  the  aisle,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  may  as  well  enter  this  row  and  keep 
moving  along  it  till  the  pressure  from  both  sides  is  released. 
When  this  happens,  he  knows  he  will  be  either  at  a  vacant 
seat  or  in  the  aisle  on  the  other  side.  He  starts  his  daring 
foray  for  a  seat.  He  stumbles  over  old  ladies  who  try  to 
stand  up  at  the  last  minute  to  let  him  pass.  His  corns  are 
battered  until  his  feet  are  insensible.  Knocked  against  the 
seats  in  front  of  him  old  knee  wounds  that  had  almost  healed 
are  reopened.  Subconsciously  he  wonders  how  many  more 
pictures  he  '11  be  able  to  attend  before  he  gets  blood  poisoning 
on  the  knees.  Suddenly  the  pressure  on  him  is  released,  and 
by  lucky  chance  he  falls  into  a  seat.  Uncomfortably  settled, 
he  sucks  in  long  gulps  of  moist  rancid  air,  gratefully.  Then, 
it  happens !  The  grim  realization  steals  over  him  slowly  at 
first,  then  crashes  with  its  full  significance.  His  breathing  is 
faster,  his  cheeks  turn  violet,  his  heart  pounds,  his  eyes  bulge 
and  his  hair  stands  on  end.  The  full  significance  of  the 
tragedy  has  smitten  him!  The  gods  of  fortune  were  unkind. 
He  has  forgotten  to  take  off  his  overcoat  while  he  was  in  the 
aisle.  Stark  tragedy!  He  has  a  fierce  mental  battle  and 
finally  convinces  himself  that  it  wouldn't  be  mannerly  to 
shout  for  help  from  ushers,  police  and  various  other  benevo- 
lent agencies. 
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He  has  a  long  debate  with  himself  on  whether  to  take  off 
the  coat  or  not.  He  suffers  the  coward's  death  a  thousand 
times  but  logic  defeats  him  and  he  arises  to  remove  his  gar- 
ment. After  a  struggle  unto  death,  he  sits  down  with  a  mini- 
mum of  casualties  and  broods.  The  man  directly  behind  him 
is  now  wearing  his  toupee  at  a  precarious  angle ;  the  woman 
in  front  is  vainly  trying  to  smooth  a  crushed  feather  on  her 
hat  while  our  hero  gasps  for  breath. 

Again  seated,  John  prepares  for  his  sleep.  He  glances  at 
the  screen  and  recognizes  old  familiar  plot  that  he  has  seen 
the  last  four  times.  The  reason  why  this  particular  issue  is 
a  success,  is  that  the  location  is  in  Simla,  India,  while  the  rest 
were  usually  in  Egypt.  Not  only  that,  but  the  star  of  this 
evening  can  wear  a  greater  amount  of  clothes  and  look  more 
undressed  than  any  of  her  predecessors ;  this  always  insures 
a  successful  movie. 

Having  seen  enough  of  the  movie,  the  hero  falls  half-asleep 
and,  while  dreaming,  firmly  resolves  to  have  his  legs  ampu- 
tated before  he  goes  to  another  movie.  His  legs  begin  to  hurt 
unmercifully  and  he  wonders  if  they're  being  severed  from 
his  body  now.  This  thought  disturbs  him ;  he  awakens  to  find 
someone  trying  to  pass  in  front  of  him  and  crushing  his  legs. 
After  the  tractor-like  person  has  moved  on,  John  resumes  his 
sleep,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  pushing  of  his  arm  off  the 
rest  by  his  wife.  This,  unfailingly  brings  him  to  a  conscious 
state  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  bump  on  the  eye  or 
head.  Sometimes  later  he  is  awakened  for  the  last  time  and 
permitted  to  escort  his  wife  to  a  hamburger  stand,  where 
' '  one  with  raw ' '  and  a  cup  of  coffee  will  do  more  to  keep  him 
awake  for  the  rest  of  the  night  than  a  police  siren.  Our  hero 
is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  evening  though  quiet  was 
painful.    But  what  does  he  care;  he's  living  isn't  he? 


HAS  RADIO  COME  OF  AGE? 

William  O'Hollaken 

In  1926  the  venerable  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  deserved  a 
medal  for  his  bravery  and  glasses  for  his  shortsighted- 
ness, looked  upon  the  lnsty  infant  that  was  radio  and 
pronounced  it  a  fad.  "For  clearness  of  tone,  for  honesty  of 
reproduction,  it  will  never  replace  the  phonograph, ' '  declared 
the  then  dean  of  American  scientists.  But  even  then  the  brat 
thumbed  its  nose  lustily  at  the  scoffers,  for  it  was  not  only  to 
surpass,  but  soon  to  crush  the  phonograph,  to  crush  it  so 
thoroughly  that  today,  twelve  years  after  Mr.  Edison's 
prophecy,  it  is  left  in  almost  sole  command  of  the  field  of 
home  entertainment.  There  are  some  sixteen  million  radio 
sets  in  active  use  today,  politically  speaking  an  average  of 
one  for  almost  every  fireside. 

And  not  only  has  Mr.  Marconi's  child  grown  in  size  and 
numbers  but  in  mechanical  perfection.  It  is  cheap.  The  most 
modest  income  can  obtain  an  instrument  that  will  reproduce 
the  tones  of  a  symphony  more  clearly  than  half  the  people  in 
the  concert  hall  will  catch  them.  Naturally  its  power  is 
nationwide.  Presidential  elections  are  decided  by  it.  A 
modern  candidate  can  talk  to  more  people  in  one  evening  from 
the  desk  of  his  study  than  Bryan  spoke  to  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign of  1896.  Of  course  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
the  relative  advantages  of  hearing  political  candidates  from 
the  desks  of  their  studies.  My  purpose  is  only  to  bring  out 
the  comparison.  Business  fluctuations  are  induced  by  it  and 
the  fate  of  a  hundred  products  rests  on  their  radio  appeal. 
And  the  number  of  concerns  that  have  turned  to  radio  to 
spread  their  message  is  legion.  Only  recently  the  federal 
government  took  to  the  mike  to  recite  the  merits  of  an  army 
enlistment  to  a  presumably  eager  public.    If  this  policy  con- 
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tinues  we  may  soon  expect  a  weekly  variety  show  introduced 
something  like  this:  "Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  program  is  coming  to  yon  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  government,  maker  of  postage  stamps,  cur- 
rency, tariffs,  pork  barrels,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
items.  And  now  we  present  Mr.  Horatio  Blohard,  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  publicity.' ' 

Nor  have  the  dramatic  opportunities  of  radio  been  over- 
looked by  these  same  commercial  interests.  Everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  Mickey  Mouse  has  been  presented  on  some 
chain  or  other  with  occasionally  murderous  effects.  Crime 
has  received  more  press-agentry  over  the  ether  than  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  together.  And  crime  fighters  have  so  duly 
aired  their  cases  that  we  would  be  eminently  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  long  yarn  of  the  law.  All  of  the  great  con- 
ductors of  the  day,  all  of  the  great  orchestras,  symphony  and 
jazz,  all  of  the  great  and  some  of  the  not-so-great  speakers, 
and  most  of  the  great  plays  have  been  trotted  before  the 
microphone  at  some  time  or  other  until  the  average  listener 
is  bewildered  at  the  mass  of  talent  shoved  at  him. 

And  perhaps  because  of  the  very  power  and  talents  of 
Eadio,  we  must  return  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  democracy,  the  principle  of  no  power 
without  responsibility.  Because  Radio  does  have  immense 
power,  we  are  entitled  to  examine  into  the  responsibilities  it 
has  taken  upon  itself.  Has  there  accompanied  its  mechanical 
growth,  an  intellectual  direction,  a  maturity  of  purpose  f  Has 
Eadio  dedicated  itself  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people,  or  is  it  shirking  its  duties  and  evading  its  responsi- 
bilities ?    In  short,  Has  Eadio  Come  of  Age  ? 

There  is  a  host  of  critics  who  will  answer  that  question  with 
a  ringing  affirmative.  Mr.  Deems  Taylor  undertook  in  a 
brilliant  essay  not  so  long  ago  to  state  the  case  for  Eadio. 
Mr.  Taylor  compared  the  programs  for  a  week  from  a  typical 
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New  York  station  with  those  of  a  typical  European  station, 
and  the  result  definitely  favored  America.  He  showed  that 
eleven  top-notch  musical  events  emanated  from  his  station 
each  week,  considerably  more  than  even  the  most  ardent 
music  lover  would  care  to  attend  in  the  same  time.  He  found 
that  fifty-five  "plus"  or  worthwhile  programs  went  over  this 
station  each  week,  a  good  many  more  than  the  chief  station  in 
any  European  capital  presented.  And  Mr.  Taylor  and 
cohorts  cap  their  argument  with  the  assertion  that  the 
absence  of  any  governmental  or  official  censorship  clinches 
the  case  for  Radio.  And  their  briefs  for  Radio's  defense  are 
likely  to  strike  you  as  another  evidence  of  American  super- 
iority to  everything  European;  you  will  recall  the  two  very 
enjoyable  Sunday  evening  musical  hours,  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoon  programs  over  the  national  networks,  and 
you  will  be  convinced. 

And  being  convinced  you  will  forget  about  the  drivel  that 
is  poured  forth  most  of  eighteen  hours  of  each  and  every  day 
by  your  local  station,  about  the  blah  and  bunk  of  intolerable 
commercials,  the  insufferable  crooners  capitalizing  on  vocal 
afflictions  by  endless  outpourings  of  syrupy  sentiment.  You 
will  put  down  this  paper,  light  your  pipe  or  take  up  your 
knitting  and  turn  on  the  radio.  Likely  as  not,  while  a  gravel- 
voiced  comedian  holds  forth  in  stock  dialect  on  the  shrewish 
qualities  of  his  mother-in-law,  you  will  chuckle  a  little  timidly 
with  the  studio  audience's  wild  outbursts  of  laughter,  stamp 
your  feet  nervously  when  you  hear  the  currently  popular  song 
assassinated  for  the  fourteenth  time  this  week,  and  then  call 
it  a  day,  content  in  the  knowledge  that  all  good  things  are 
yours  by  the  twist  of  a  dial. 

Being  an  average  person  you  may  listen  long  enough  to  the 
commercials  to  find  out  who  sponsors  the  program.  And 
that,  in  itself,  is  a  delicate  problem.  For  you  will  inevitably, 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  associate  a  good  program  with 
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a  good  product.  That  is  the  blatant  evil  of  radio  commer- 
cialism. If  the  Slambang  Six  Motor  Company  presents  a 
program  you  like,  you  conclude  that  Slambang  Six  executives 
are  level-headed,  intelligent  men  and  must  therefore  put  out 
a  good  car.  Now  it  can  easily  happen  that  all  this  time  the 
Slambang  Six  has  suspiciously  resembled  a  tomato  can  in 
composition  and  an  ox-cart  in  motive  power,  while  an  inordi- 
nate share  of  its  income  went  into  advertising.  This  possi- 
bility can  be  carried  into  any  field  with  equal  force.  The 
disastrous  results  that  would  follow  the  national  populariza- 
tion of  an  inferior  medicine  or  cure-all  are  obvious. 

And  aside  from  these  purely  commercial  aspects,  the 
evidences  of  immaturity  in  Eadio  can  be  strengthened  by  a 
recitation  of  some  of  Eadio 's  recent  difficulties.  It  is  clear 
that  programs  which  seek  to  enter  every  home  in  the  land 
must  meet  certain  standards  of  decency.  Smut  is  bad  from 
beginning  to  end  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  And  yet  there  have 
been  certain  instances,  few,  to  be  sure,  yet  damaging,  in 
which  Eadio  has  undeniably  fumbled  the  ball.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  radio  officials  to  apologize  after  a  questionable  per- 
formance, as  they  did  in  the  Mae  West  fiasco  some  time 
ago.  It  is  not  even  an  excuse  for  them  to  say  that  they  did 
not  know  that  Miss  West  would  read  her  lines  in  the  way  she 
did,  for  certainly  they  have  heard  Miss  West  read  lines 
before,  and  she  reads  them  only  one  way.  Either  they  should 
have  disapproved  of  the  troublesome  skit  and  forbidden  her 
to  appear  in  it,  or  they  should  have  defended  her  after  the 
performance  and  politely  told  people  who  didn't  like  it  that 
they  needn't  have  listened.  But  instead  they  bumbled  the 
thing  wretchedly,  and  that  brings  out  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  Eadio  lacks  maturity.  It  lacks  a  capable,  studied 
management.  It  lacks  a  system  of  organized  and  conscien- 
tious inquiry  into  the  wants  of  the  listening  public;  it  could 
not  systematically  provide  for  those  wants  should  it  know 
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what  they  were ;  it  lacks  a  central  authority  to  find  and  pro- 
duce what  is  good  and  to  shelve  what  is  bad.  And  until  it 
finds  that  capable  maturity  of  direction  it  will  always  fumble 
the  ball  in  pinches. 

Another  instance  which  may  help  to  drive  home  my  point 
occurred  in  the  1936  presidential  campaign.  A  certain  voci- 
ferous senator,  excited  no  doubt  by  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
decided  to  hold  a  radio  debate  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, — not  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  person  but  merely  a  number  of  phonograph 
records  of  excerpts  from  the  President's  speeches.  Now 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  debating  the  voice  of 
an  absent  President.  Few  people  were  listening  and  they 
had  undoubtedly  heard  Presidents  denounced  in  more  violent 
and  more  effective  ways.  But  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
program  some  righteous  soul  decided  that  Man  versus  Voice 
debates  were  taboo,  and  cut  off  the  senator.  The  howls  of 
grievance  from  one  of  the  political  parties  rang  to  high 
heaven,  and  the  federal  communications  commission,  the 
administration,  the  senator  concerned  and  Radio  itself 
emerged  with  blackened  eyes  simply  because  the  guidance  of 
Radio  has  not  yet  come  of  age.  No  single  individual  was  to 
blame,  for  the  guilt  rested  on  the  whole  industry,  first  because 
it  lacks  an  acceptable  code  of  rules  to  guide  it  in  critical 
situations,  and  secondly  because  it  has  not  yet  reached  that 
maturity  so  necessary  in  conducting  an  operation  as  vast  as 
the  American  Radio  system. 

In  looking  into  the  workings  of  Radio,  the  strangest  and 
yet  most  hopeful  fact  in  our  search  for  the  cures  of  its 
obvious  faults  is  that  we  have  one  powerful  and  willing 
friend,  and  that  friend  is  precisely  our  patient — Radio.  For 
Radio  is  frantically  eager  to  please  us.  The  sole  aim  of  com- 
mercial and  sustaining  programs  is  to  make  us  happy.  For  it 
is  only  when  these  programs  make  us  happy  that  we  will  take 
the  little  step  of  buying  the  things  the  sponsors  want  us  to 
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buy.  Radio  has  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  preparing 
programs  we  will  like.  It  has  shoved  an  amazing  array  of 
talent  through  our  ears  with  an  almost  child-like  eagerness  to 
please.  It  has  flattered  us  with  the  best  it  can  buy,  rent  or 
drag  before  the  microphones.  And  still  it  has  failed.  Its 
failure,  of  course,  has  not  yet  reacted  upon  it.  It  is  yet  too 
new,  too  exciting  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  condemn  its 
faults.  But  people  will  not  long  condone  faults  once  the 
newness  is  gone.  And  any  sizeable  public  reaction  might 
drive  the  important  commercial  sponsor  from  Radio  and  that 
horrible  day  would  be  upon  us  when  newscasters  and  electri- 
cal transcriptions  would  constitute  Radio. 

The  answer  to  these  perplexing  problems  lies,  I  think,  in  a 
code  for  Radio,  a  code  administered  not  by  a  stodgy  collec- 
tion of  censors,  but  by  an  authoritative,  non-partisan  board 
of  prominent  educators  and  artists  and  including  representa- 
tives of  both  Radio  and  the  federal  government.  Radio  sta- 
tions would  be  obliged  to  admit  the  authority  of  this  board, 
and  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  board,  in  turn,  to  develop 
the  tremendous  but  still  largely  latent  potentialities  of  Radio. 
Our  board  would  check,  first  of  all,  the  sins  of  the  over- 
anxious advertiser.  It  would  limit  commercial  announcements 
to  the  beginning  and  end  of  programs  and  fix  a  definite  ratio 
of  minutes  of  advertising  allowed  per  hour.  I  think  the 
sporting  blood  of  the  American  people  would  move  them  to 
respond  enthusiastically  by  giving  the  advertiser  the  few 
seconds  of  attention  he  needs  to  get  his  message  across. 

The  big  problem  of  our  board  would  be  to  find  what  is  good. 
That  is  why  I  would  have  the  artists  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
educators  on  the  other  included  in  its  membership.  Finding 
what  is  good  in  any  field  is  a  tremendous  problem,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  immense  in  Radio.  I  can  easily  imagine  the 
ponderings  of  any  group  of  sincere  men  on  the  worth  of  swing 
music.    Undoubtedly  there  are  multitudes  of  people  who  like 
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it,  the  same  people  who  think  symphony  is  something  you 
offer  sick  friends  and  who  immortalized  their  tastes  by  mak- 
ing a  wooden  dummy  the  most  popular  radio  star  of  1937. 
Are  we  to  irritate  them  by  shoving  classical  music  down  their 
throats,  or  to  better  the  metaphor,  through  their  ears?  Cer- 
tainly the  fellow  who  wrote  that  "  music  hath  charms  to  sooth 
the  savage  breast,"  never  heard  Benny  Goodman's  men 
swing  through  the  "Dipsy  Doodle."  Nor  did  he  ever  hear 
amateur  musicians  of  the  type  made  famous  by  the  jaundiced 
critic  who  reviewed  their  offerings  thusly:  "Glendale  band 
played  Beethoven  last  night.  Beethoven  lost. "  Of  course  it 
would  be  a  simple  enough  process  to  condemn  all  inferior 
music  at  the  start.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  people 
who  like  it!  That  is  a  powerful  and  a  perplexing  question 
that  Badio  must  answer  with  mature  judgment  before  it  can 
claim  to  have  come  of  age. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  first  solutions  to  be  offered  by  this 
board  of  ours  would  be  a  series  of  national  networks,  not 
patterned  after  the  present  day  networks,  but  divided  along 
the  lines  of  programs  presented.  One  network  would  devote 
itself  primarily  to  music,  another  to  drama,  still  another  to 
news,  features  and  public  events.  That  certainly  would  pre- 
sent an  acceptable  and  permanent  variety  to  the  listener  and 
programs  could  be  sponsored  exactly  as  they  are  sponsored 
today.  But  above  all,  the  duty  of  this  board  of  ours  would 
be  to  strive  unceasingly  for  talent  and  for  an  appreciation  of 
good  things  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

I  think  that  such  a  board  would  quickly  and  naturally 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  Radio  has  shunned  and  act 
with  the  intelligence  that  Radio  has  lacked.  It  would  unite 
the  money  of  American  commerce  and  the  talent  of  American 
art  to  the  mechanical  opportunities  of  Radio,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  new  and  a  golden  age  in  entertainment,  a  step  that 
would  prove  to  the  world  that  democracies  can  get- 
things  done. 
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The  One-Man  Hoss 

"He's  a  one  man  hoss,"  the  stranger  said, 

With  a  look  of  one-man  pride; 
"Ain't  no  one  else  can  fork  him,  folks, 

And  take  him  for  a  ride." 

This  seedy  stranger  had  come  to  town 
Ridin'  a  tough  cayuse, 
And  leadin'  this  sleepy-lookin'  hoss 
On  the  end  of  his  rawhide  noose. 

Them  expert  riders  of  Whiskey  Flats, 
They  put  up  their  money  quick, 
And  willin'  to  bet  their  gal-donged  hats 
They  could  mount  this  bronc  and  stick. 

The  stranger,  he  covers  up  all  their  bets; 
"But  he'll  throw  you  for  a  loss," 

He  warns  the  boys  as  they  saddle  up, 
"For  this  is  a  one-man  hoss." 

"Rodeo  Pete"  was  the  first  to  mount 
That  hoss  with  the  sleepy  eye. 
One  second  later  Rodeo  Pete 
Was  a-soarin'  towards  the  sky. 

That  deceivin'  hoss  woke  up  so  fast 

That  all  hell  busted  loose. 

'Twas  the  same  when  the  others  took  their  turn 

On  this  dynamite  cayuse. 

The  stranger  he  took  their  money  in 
And  was  startin'  on  his  way, 
When  Rodeo  Pete  woke  up  and  rose; 
He  had  a  word  to  say. 

"Now  we  all  agree  we  was  licked,"  says  he, 
"We  was  all  of  us  fairly  throwed; 

We've  paid  our  bets,  now  we'd  like  to  see 

Your  one-man  murderer  rode." 

The  stranger  answers:  "And  so  would  I, 
But  before  this  trouble  began 
I  warned  you  he  was  a  one  man  hoss, 
An*  me — well,  I'm  not  the  man." 

—William  Nystrom 
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Nicholas  Rieman 

"Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his  greatness.'' 

— Thomas  Carlyle 

ffhand  I  daresay  that  happiness  is  the  most  elusive 
thing  on  earth.  A  fat  man  trying  to  catch  a  greased 
pig  amid  the  hoots  and  taunts  of  the  crowd  at  an 
Independence  Day  celebration  has  a  setup  compared  to  mor- 
tal man  pursuing  unalloyed  happiness.  For  the  first  situa- 
tion always  includes  the  possibility,  be  it  ever  so  remote,  that 
the  pig  may  get  caught  in  the  fence,  and  thus  allow  the  portly 
gentleman  to  catch  him  eventually,  while  the  latter  task  is  one 
wholly  impossible  of  attainment  here  on  earth. 

A  man  sees  happiness  looming  ahead  almost  within  his 
grasp  in  some  such  form  as  marriage,  a  boost  in  salary,  a  new 
home,  an  election  to  office.  He  visualizes  the  complete  satis- 
faction that  will  be  his  when  he  attains  this  coveted  objective. 
His  breast  even  swells  with  joy  in  anticipation  of  that  not  far 
distant  date  when  all  his  worries  will  be  over.  Yet,  on  reach- 
ing the  goal  that  he  is  aiming  at,  he  is  disillusioned  to  find 
that  happiness  has  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  is  as  distant  as 
ever.  In  retrospect  he  will  realize  that  he  enjoyed  more 
happiness  in  the  anticipation  than  he  does  now  in  the  attain- 
ment.   He  is  still  unhappy. 

For  man  is  always  unhappy.  By  that  I  mean  that  he  is 
never  perfectly  happy.  The  policeman  who  has  to  direct 
traffic  at  a  busy  intersection  on  a  scorching  summer  day  is 
unhappy.  Mary  Jane,  who  had  wanted  so  badly  to  get  that 
sky-blue  gown  for  the  Junior  Prom — the  professor  who  is 
correcting  test  papers  and  finds  his  class  woefully  ignorant  of 
the  course — the  student  who  must  outline  twenty  pages  of 
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history  for  the  morrow's  class, — all  of  these  are  unhappy. 
Unhappiness  is,  indeed,  in  some  degree  a  characteristic  of  all 
human  beings. 

Yet  why  must  man  be  unhappy?  Man,  who  is  master  of 
flower  and  tree,  of  bird  and  beast  and  fish;  man,  who  has 
dammed  up  great  rivers  to  form  giant  lakes;  man,  who  has 
constructed  stately  Queen  Mary's,  painted  exquisite  Madon- 
nas, manufactured  intricate  watches,  built  beautiful  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedrals  and  done  a  thousand  other  things — what 
reason  has  he  to  be  unhappy?  Why  does  not  man  look  over 
the  results  of  his  labor  and  say,  "We  have  done  well.  Let  us 
therefore  be  happy ' '  ? 

Man  is  unhappy  because  he  is  great.  It  is  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary of  man's  greatness  that  supreme  happiness  be  withheld 
from  him  while  on  earth.  For  if  not,  if  the  fullness  of  bliss 
were  man's  portion  here  on  earth,  then  of  what  use  would  a 
heaven  be?  Earth  would  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  man's 
existence.  When  man  died,  he  would  die  like  a  dog.  For  him 
only  "the  sleep  eternal  in  an  eternal  night."  He  would  be 
minus  an  end,  a  purpose.  And  can  anything  without  a  pur- 
pose be  called  great?  It  is  because  his  reach  is  so  great  that 
man  is  unhappy.  But  would  anyone  have  it  otherwise?  "A 
man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Man  is  unhappy  because  he  can  visualize  not  only  what  is, 
but  also  what  was  and  what  may  be  in  the  future.  What  is 
more,  with  that  incredibly  wonderful  instrument,  his  mind, 
man  can  visualize  that  which  neither  existed  nor  ever  will 
exist,  but  which  might  exist.  He  can  dream  of  the  "Tales  of 
the  Arabian  Nights"  and  vision  "magic  casements  opening 
on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas."  Man  can  see  the  huge  chasm 
which  yawns  between  actuality  and  possibility,  and  he  is  un- 
happy because  the  one  appears  so  pitifully  small  alongside 
the  other.  It  is  because  in  his  mind 's  eye  man  can  always  see 
better  can  openers,  more  perfect  watches,  more  stately  Queen 
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Mary's,  mare  exquisite  Madonnas,  more  beautiful  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedrals.  It  is  because  he  can  always  see  the  possi- 
bility of  everything  being  so  much  better  than  it  is.  That  is 
why  man  is  unhappy. 

It  is  because  man  can  evaluate  the  present  in  terms  of  the 
past  and  the  future  and  the  possible.  It  is  because  man  has 
an  absolute  norm,  the  infinite,  that  he  is  unhappy  when  he 
takes  measure  of  the  finite.  It  is  because  there  is  a  heaven 
that  man  is  dissatisfied  with  earth. 

But  this  is  not  a  full  or  fair  picture.  Unhappiness  need  not 
blot  out  all  joy  from  life.  Man  has  free  will.  Not  only  does 
his  mind  show  where  perfect  happiness  lies  and  what  road 
leads  to  it,  but  his  free  will  also  gives  him  the  power  to  take 
that  road.  Consider  what  this  means.  Without  free  will  man 
would  be  like  an  injured  athlete  sitting  on  the  bench  and 
watching  his  team  go  down  in  defeat,  yet  helpless  to  lift  a 
hand  to  stem  the  tide.  Magnify  that  situation  to  the  all- 
important  business  of  living.  Extend  it  over  man's  whole 
lifetime.  Now  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  intelligent  man  lacking 
free  will. 

But  man  does  not  lack  free  will.  He  possesses  the  power  to 
attain  perfect  happiness,  and  though  he  cannot  attain  it  in 
this  life,  he  can  tend  toward  it,  he  can  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  who  have  progressed  farthest  in  that  direction 
are  the  ones  among  humankind  who  are  the  happiest;  and 
these  are  the  saints. 

Christians  have  always  held  that  saints  were  the  happiest 
of  mortals.  In  a  very  real  sense  is  this  true,  and  necessarily 
so.  For  mark :  man  sees  what  he  is ;  he  sees  what  he  might  be. 
Between  the  two  gaps  a  wide  abyss.  He  is  therefore  unhappy 
because  he  does  not  yet  possess  the  immeasurably  better 
things.  But  in  exactly  the  measure  that  he  is  progressing 
toward  that  perfection  which  he  sees  and  desires,  in  that 
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measure  is  man  happy  here  on  earth ;  and  that  is  why  joy  and 
mirth  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  saints  of  God. 

" Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his  greatness. "  A  flower  is 
not  unhappy.  Though  the  hand  of  the  maiden  be  already 
outstretched  to  pluck  the  flower  and  end  its  life,  the  only  life 
it  ever  can  have,  the  flower  is  not  unhappy.  For  it  does  not 
know  it  is  in  danger.  But  then,  neither  is  a  flower  great.  It 
may  be  beautiful,  it  may  be  fragrant  beyond  description,  but 
no  one  can  reasonably  call  it  great.  All  its  qualities  are  due, 
not  to  itself,  but  to  its  parent  flower,  to  the  sun  and  the  rain 
and  the  gardener, — in  other  words,  to  outside  forces.  No,  a 
flower  is  not  great;  for  the  flower  neither  knew  how,  nor 
possessed  the  power,  to  be  anything  different  from  just  the 
flower  that  it  is.    So  why  call  it  great? 

Nor  is  a  pig  unhappy.  Or  if  at  all  unhappy  at  least,  it  is  so 
only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  A  pig  can  experience  pain,  and 
therefore  be  in  misery.  But  from  the  vast  powers  of  man's 
mind  which  make  for  unhappiness,  it  is  spared.  The  corn 
crop  may  be  wiped  out  by  drought,  and  the  porker  in  for  a 
winter  of  semi-starvation.  But  the  pig  is  not  unhappy  because 
he  doesn't  know  this.  Nor  is  a  pig  disgruntled  at  not  being 
permitted  to  hear  the  symphony  orchestra  each  Sunday.  It 
has  never  heard  the  symphony  orchestra,  and  it  can  as  little 
be  tormented  by  something  outside  its  experience  as  a  blind 
man  could  describe  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  from  his  own 
experience. 

But  if  a  pig  is  spared  unhappiness,  it  also  is  deprived  of 
greatness.  Things  are  great  only  because  they  could  have 
been  something  less  than  great,  just  as  a  man  is  good  only 
because  he  could  have  been  bad.  Granting  all  the  external 
influences,  however,  a  pig  could  not  be  otherwise  than  exactly 
the  pig  that  he  is.  How  could  we  call  him  great  for  being 
that! 
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Man  only,  in  all  the  visible  universe,  is  unhappy.  Yet  man 
alone,  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  is  great ;  for  his 
destiny  lies  beyond  this  earth.  On  earth,  unhappiness  and 
greatness  are  inseparable.  You  cannot  have  one  without  the 
other.  If  man  would  retain  his  greatness,  he  must  endure  a 
goodly  share  of  unhappiness  while  on  earth.  It  is  because 
man  has  knowledge  and  vision  of  a  heaven  that  he  is  unsatis- 
fied with  earth.  He  is  unhappy  because,  though  earthbound, 
"he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed,  and  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.' ' 
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The  David  Jack  Memorial  Award 

Through  the  generosity  of  William  Jack,  M.  D.  (Creighton 
A.  B.  1908J  of  Remlik,  Virginia,  the  Creighton  University  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  annual  English  Award  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Jack's  father,  Mr.  David  Jack,  pioneer  school  teacher  of 
Nemaha  County,  Nebraska,  who  died  in  1935  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students  of 
Creighton  University.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  stimu- 
late creative  writing,  and  the  judges  will  give  first  considera- 
tion to  appropriate  English  expression. 

Prizes 

For  the  best  original  short  story  published  in  Shadows 
during  the  current  school  year  (September  1938- 
June  1939J    $50.00 

For  the  best  essay  (papers  based  on  research  to  be 
judged  according  to  human  interest)  submitted 
during  the  same  period 50.00 

The  contest  closes  April  21,  1938  at  5:00  P.  M. 
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US  AIN'T  SAYIN'H 

Betty  Blackbuene 

as,"  sez  us  to  a  bum  sitting  on  the  curbstone  in 
front  of  our  house,  "to  what  do  you  owe  your 
present  disgraceful  condition  ?" 


At  the  time,  he  is  crouched  hungrily  over  a  cigarette  butt 
after  having  rudely  shoved  us,  who  had  run  all  the  way  down 
the  hill  to  get  there  first,  aside.  The  bum  looks  up  with  a 
wicked  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"Women,  women,  and  more  women,"  quoth  he. 

Well,  thinks  us,  you've  just  about  covered  that  field,  bum. 
Now,  we  had  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing  but  never  took  much 
stock  in  it.  But  then  we  always  maintained  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject  so  we  sit  down  on  the  curb  beside  him  and  care- 
fully watch  the  shrinking  cigarette. 

After  waiting  while  he  finishes  without  even  asking  if  we'd 
care  for  a  puff,  not  that  we  would,  we  decide  that  although 
this  man  is  no  gentleman,  he  is  certainly  independent. 

We  sit  by  quietly  till  he  has  ended  his  soliloquy  and  has 
gone  to  work  on  a  toothpick.  Then  we  timidly  clear  our 
throat.  He  looks  our  way  with  astonishment,  so  we  just  ask 
him  right  then  and  there:  "What's  wrong  with  women?" 

The  gleam  comes  back.    "Y 'gotta  lotta  time?" 

We  nod.  But  then  we  always  nod  when  we  sit  on  our  own 
curbstone. 

"You  want  generalities  or  particulars?" 

We  take  out  the  nickel  that  we  had  neglected  to  put  in  the 
street  car  slot.    "Heads  it's  particulars." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  women  don't  make  sense,"  says 
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the  bum  snatching  our  nickel  in  mid-air. 

We  sit  up  with  astonishment  wondering  how  long  the  world 
had  been  going  along  expecting  women  to  make  sense.  But 
we  grab  our  nickel  back  and  ask:  "In  what  way?" 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  begins  the  bum  glowering  at  us. 
' '  Oncet  I  thought  they  did.  Sure  I  did, ' '  he  snarls  as  we  begin 
to  whistle  Annie  Laurie.   (We're  partial  to  Annie  Laurie.) 

"Why,  I  remember  Marie.  I  wuz  the  one  man  for  her,  sez 
she;  so  when  she  wanted  me  to  wear  red  ties  and  checkered 
pants,  I  thought  0.  K.  I  even  put  on  a  dinky  little  apron  an' 
did  dishes  for  her.  But  w'en  it  came  to  talkin'  baby  talk — ! 
Lookut  me!  Do  I  look  like  I  oughta  be  askin'  somebody 
who's  little  'itsie  bitsie'  they  are?" 

We  stole  a  surreptitious  glance  his  way  on  account  of  he 
was  sittin'  on  our  left  and  that's  our  bad  eye.  Anyway,  he 
was  right.    He  didn't  because  he  wasn't. 

"An'  the  stuff  they  wear!"  says  he  ignoring  our  cluck  of 
sympathy,  "I  go  and  get  one  of  them  big,  high  hats  (after  I 
sit  for  an  hour  gettin'  adjusted  to  it)  for  my  girl  an'  what 
does  she  say?  '  Joe,  you  ain't  got  any  taste.  Them  hats  went 
out  of  style  yesterday.'  An'  she  totes  out  a  little  mess  of 
ribbon. 

"  'Why,'  sez  I  angry-like,  "if  you 'da  tole  me  you  wanted 
a  flower  pot  I  could  have  brang  you  one. '  That 's  how  I  lost 
Jane. ' ' 

Us  hauls  out  our  little  handkerchief  and  passes  it  across. 
It  doesn't  even  interrupt  him. 

"  'Be  a  man,'  sez  my  girl.  'Stand  on  your  own  feet.'  An' 
then  she  goes  in  fer  them  elevator  dresses.  Some  monkey  in 
Parie  or  some  place  sez:  'Dresses  up!'  An'  dresses  is  up. 
Then  he  sez:  'Dresses  down!'    An'  dresses  is  down." 

We  cluck  again  and  get  a  paste  in  the  mouth.    We  shut  up. 
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"I  hadda  sit  home  from  the  fireman's  ball,"  says  he 
grimly.  "Know  why!  Becuz  with  a  closet  full  of  clothes, 
Jane  couldn't  find  nuthin'  to  wear.  I  sez : ' What's  the  matter 
with  the  green  one?'  She  sez:  'Why  that  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  too  long. ' 

"I  sez:  'How  about  the  yellow?'  'Why,  that  would  be 
social  suicide,  becuz  Francois  sez  that  somebody  with  my 
coloring  shouldn't  wear  yellow,'  sez  she.  'How  about  the  pink 
one?'  sez  I  gettin'  disgusted.  'Oh,  I'd  have  to  have  a  high 
hair-do  to  wear  that  one, '  sez  she. 

"  'Y'mean  like  old  Mrs.  Murphy  who  does  our  washing 
sez  I.    That's  how  I  lost  Jane." 

He  sniffs  and  swallows  our  small  handkerchief. 

"I  didn't  even  have  Peggy.  The  first  date  I  had  with  her 
I  asked  polite-like  'What's  that?'  about  the  thing  she  had  on 
her  head. 

"  'That's  a  doll  hat,'  sez  she.  'You  ain't  no  doll,'  I  comes 
back.    And  Peggy  sez  I'm  not  the  man  for  her." 

We  watch  spellbound  as  the  bum  curls  his  lip.  We  have 
always  wondered  about  how  people  curl  lips.  But  he  gets  a 
new  idea  and  stops  curling. 

"Then  what?"  says  he,  as  he  confiscates  our' nickel  that  we 
had  left  unguarded  and  goes  on.  "Women  are  alia  time 
hollerin'  that  men  gotta  be  flattered.  An'  how  about  the  guy 
who,  with  no  frill  or  nuthin',  sez  w'en  he  likes  a  girl?  Is  a 
woman  satisfied  with  that?  No,  she's  gotta  be  alia  time  told 
that  she  looks  good  in  blue,  or  she  oughta  comb  her  hair  that 
way  alia  time. ' ' 

We  distinctly  remember  hearing  an  Irishman  telling  three 
girls  at  once  that  each  was  the  light  of  his  life ;  but  we  were 
so  absorbed  in  being  told  that  it  completely  slipped  our  mind 
to  ask  him  if  so  much  brilliance  wasn't  hard  on  his  orbs.  As 
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we  remember  the  girls  now,  we  have  decided  that  his  eyes 
must  have  given  out  on  him  long  before  he  got  the  glasses. 

"An*  lookut  that!"  shouts  the  bum  to  us  as  we  take  out  our 
knitting.    We  drop  a  stitch  and  look  up  to  see  what  "that"  is. 

"Do  we  men  ever  bring  our  socks  along  and  darn  them? — 
Well,  do  we?" 

We  go  right  on  knitting  because  that  is  our  bad  ear. 

"No,  we  don't,"  he  answers  himself  when  he  sees  we  are 
absorbed. 

Us  pulls  out  our  middle  sized  handkerchief  and  passes  it 
across. 

"That  ain't  all,"  says  he  grabbing  our  handkerchief.  "If 
yer  gonna  paint  yer  fingernails  red,  alright.  But  I  think  I'd 
bury  'em  some  place  where  I  didn't  haf  to  look  at  'em  alia 
time.  But  no !  You  hang  'em  around  in  front  of  people  alia 
time.  I  wouldn't  be  wearin'  glasses  right  now  if  it  weren't 
for  women. ' ' 

We  think  seriously  about  our  Irishman.  "Well,  glasses 
make  a  man  look  distinguished, ' '  we  try.    Our  try  falls  dead. 

He  shakes  his  head  sadly.  "Y'know,  one  time  I  thought 
that  when  a  guy  went  to  a  dance,  he  danced.  Have  you  ever 
had  pounds  of  ballast  weighting  down  every  pocket  an'  then 
tried  to  dance?  Handkerchiefs,"  (he  tears  our  medium  sized 
handkerchief  to  shreds  as  emphasis)  "lipstick,  combs,  mir- 
rors, nail  polish,  but  never  their  own  cigarettes!  Oh  no! 
Dear  me,  no!" 

Our  handkerchief  disintegrated,  he  amuses  himself  by  pull- 
ing out  stitches  as  we  put  them  in. 

"An'  lipstick!  I  bet  most  men  don't  die  of  old  age  .  .  . 
they  kick  off  from  paint  poisoning. ' ' 
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The  stitches  all  pulled  out,  he  winds  the  yarn  into  a  muzzle 
and  gags  us. 

"Sure  women  live  longer  'n'  men.  But  whenever  I  see  a 
woman  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car,  I  'm  positive  the  average  is 
gonna  come  down  if  you  just  give  'em  time. ' ' 

He  stamps  on  our  foot  as  emphasis.  We  concentrate  on 
wriggling  out  of  the  gag. 

"Whatta  ya  hear  when  a  man  and  woman  enter  a  room?" 
He  waits  for  us  expectantly  as  we  bite  the  yarn  in  two. 

"The  tobacco  auctioneer  ? ' '  ventures  us  hopefully  thinking 
that  maybe  the  radio  is  on. 

"Naw.  You  hear  all  the  women  in  the  room  savin'  to  each 
other:  'I  wonder  what  he  sees  in  her!" 

"Well,"  sez  us,  getting  interested,  "what  does  he  see  in 
her?" 

He  looks  at  us  in  despair.  "That's  what  I'd  like  to  find 
out,"  he  mutters. 

He  shakes  his  head.    We  think  he  is  finished.    He  isn't. 

"What  do  you  think  about  bars!"  he  bellows. 

We  sit  up  hopefully. 

"Aha!  I  thought  that'd  get  you,"  sez  he.  "It  gets  all  of 
you.    A  guy  can't  go  in  a  place  any  more  without  standing  in 

line  until  the  women  get  their  drinks.  It'd  be  alright  if  they 
only  sat  on  one  stool  an'  took  up  one  place;  but  they  gotta 
string  their  gloves  and  purses  and  packages  all  over  the 
counter.  Now  I'm  askin'  you  fair-like,  is  that  right? — 
We-e-e-1-1-1,  is  it?" 

We  watch  the  dog  up  the  street  tussle  with  a  bone. 

"An'  on  the  street  car,"  sez  he,  gulping  for  air,  "a  guy 
gotta  stand  up.    Sure.    A  guy  works  all  day  long  but  he  gotta 
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stand  up  so  some  woman  can  sit  down.    That  ain't  all.    She's 
gotta  have  two  seats  .  .  .  her  packages  gotta  sit  too." 

We  finally  recover  our  nickel. 

"It  ain't  right,"  he  moans.    "It  ain't  right.    Well,  wotta 
you  say  about  it?" 

We  gather  up   our  belongings   and   start   for  the  house. 

"Well,  it's  been  nice  talkin'  to  you,  mister,"  sez  us  as  we 
swallow  our  nickel  to  avoid  any  more  argument. 


Can  Such  Things  Be? 

"We'll  live  on  love,"  you  said  to  me. 

"Our  life  will  be  a  dream. 

We  don't  need  money,  cars  or  furs 

To  make  a  perfect  team. 

"We'll  spend  our  Sundays  in  the  park, 

Our  evenings  by  the  fire; 
And  when  we've  reached  a  ripe  old  age 
We'll  take  time  to  retire." 

It  sounded  fine;  I  now  recall 
The  flowery  way  you  sent  it; 

But,  darling,  I  confess  at  last 

I  never  dreamed  you  meant  it. 


— Betty  Blackburne 


"TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS" 

Betty  Shanahan 

"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  at  the  happy  autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

— Tennyson 

It  was  over.  They  had  all  gone.  The  last  relative  had 
been  put  on  the  train,  the  last  funeral  bills  had  been 
taken  care  of,  the  last  card  had  been  answered.  Joe  and 
Alice,  the  twins,  and  small  Sally  were  back  in  school.  Life 
had  settled  back  in  the  same  old,  hopeless  track — not  quite 
the  same  track.  Only  a  week  ago — .  Her  mind  shrank  away 
from  the  remembrance  as  she  had  forced  it  to  do  since  that 
first  day. 

She  rose  quickly  from  the  breakfast  table  and  walked 
steadily  into  the  kitchen,  as  if  to  stamp  her  rising  emotion 
down  beneath  a  surface  of  practical  things.  Tall,  with  thin, 
strong  hands,  she  looked  worn  and  taut  now.  Only  her  eye- 
lashes, heavy  and  black,  relieved  the  severity  of  her  face. 
They  seemed  incongruous  with  her  heavily  grey-streaked 
hair,  her  firm  chin.  She  washed  the  dishes  deftly,  straight- 
ened the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  concentrating  on  the  every- 
day duties,  keeping  her  thoughts  chained. 

"She's  taking  it  beautifully,"  people  said.  "So  brave,  no 
tears  at  all. ' '  They  kept  trying  to  be  sympathetic  and  kind. 
They  spoke  in  gentle  voices,  offering  suggestions.  And  she 
had  to  answer  them.  If  only  then  would  let  her  alone !  She 
didn't  want  their  sympathy,  their  useless  words.  They 
weren't  kind.     They  were  curious.     Always  watching  her, 
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seeing  what  she  would  do,  how  she  would  act,  always  trying  to 
console  her.  She  hated  them  all.  Why  couldn't  they  leave 
her  alone,  alone? 

She  jerked  her  mind  away  from  her  hysteria.  There  was 
no  use  being  dramatic.  She  had  not  had  enough  sleep  this 
week.  That  was  the  trouble.  There  had  been  so  many  things 
to  do,  so  many  arrangements  to  complete,  so  many  people — . 
What  had  she  done  since  they  brought — .  Her  mind  backed 
away  from  the  thought. 

She  concentrated  again  on  the  housework.  She  was  up- 
stairs now,  cleaning  up  after  the  children,  making  the  beds. 
Joe's  bed  as  usual  was  almost  completely  unmade.  She  had 
never  seen  anyone  who  could  muss  up  the  covers  so  much  by 
merely  sleeping  under  them.  Pete  now,  always — Then  she 
remembered  and  forced  her  thoughts  to  a  safer  channel. 

How  many  years  she  had  picked  up  after  her  children !  Not 
often  of  course,  because  they  had  to  learn  to  be  neat.  But 
even  when  they  did  the  work  themselves,  there  always  seemed 
to  be  something  unfinished.  She  smiled  pathetically,  wonder- 
ing if  perhaps  they  would  always  leave  some  small  detail 
unattended  to. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  Alice  and  Sally's  room  that  she  had 
the  idea.  Alice  was  old  enough  now  to  want  a  room  of  her 
own.  She  could  move  in — in  his  room.  But  his  things,  what 
about  his  things  1  She  suddenly  dreaded  going  into  that  room. 
It  was  too  soon  after — .  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  still — . 
She  hurriedly  collected  her  common  sense.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  sometime.  It  would  be  desecration  to  have  a  stranger 
come  in  to  clean  the  room.  She  would  have  to  do  it  herself. 
Certainly  the  children  could  not  do  it.  Sally  was  too  sensi- 
tive, and  Joe  and  Alice  had  been  too  close  to  him.  It  was  her 
children's  bewildered  eyes  that  had  steadied  her  and  kept  her 
calm  these  past  few  days.    They  needed  something  to  depend 
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on,  something  firm  and  understanding.  It  was  because  of 
them  she  had  mechanized  herself  this  last  week.  Now  they 
were  back  in  school,  and  she  was — alone.  Her  mind  almost 
automatically  skirted  the  emotion  and  she  went  to  find  a  box. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  two  people.  One  self  was  calmly  getting 
a  box,  storing  all  his  clothes,  his  books,  all  his  personal  things 
— the  other  self  was  all  mixed  up  in  a  jumble  of  emotions  and 
memories.  If  only  she  could  get  rid  of  this  hard,  unreal 
feeling.  She  felt  dried  up,  tied  in  a  knot  that  she  didn't  know 
how  to  cut.  Probably  she  needed  sleep.  She  must  be  sure  to 
rest  this  afternoon. 

The  box  was  full.  She  put  it  in  the  closet  on  the  top  shelf. 
She  would  strip  the  room  of  everything  that  spoke  of  his 
presence.  But  she  would  not  move  Alice  yet,  perhaps  not  for 
a  month  or  two.  It  would  depend  on  how  soon  her  daughter 
could  look  back  without  any  upsetting  emotion.  She  took  the 
mop  and  started  to  dust  the  floor.  She  wondered  if  she  her- 
self was  experiencing  an  "upsetting  emotion. "  She  couldn't 
feel  anything.  She  seemed  numb  and  unreal,  as  if  this  person 
were  someone  other  than  herself. 

Under  the  desk,  the  mop  bumped  something  hard.  She 
pulled  out  the  object.  It  was  a  book,  evidently  fallen  or 
pushed  behind  the  desk  and  forgotten.  The  dust  was  thick  on 
the  old,  worn  binding.  She  opened  the  cover.  On  the  fly-leaf 
was  written  in  her  own  hand,  "To  my  son  Peter  of  whom  I 
am  very  proud. ' ' 

She  closed  the  cover  and  stood  holding  the  book,  the  mop 
propped  against  her  side.  All  her  unspoken  grief,  her 
mechanical  self-control,  her  deep  sense  of  loss,  her  unyielding 
bitterness  dissolved  and  washed  away  in  the  sudden  cleansing 
wave  of  lonely  barren  tears  that  spilled  over  the  cover  of  the 
book  in  her  hands  and  plopped  softly  on  the  floor. 
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NO  WOMAN'S  LAND 

Vincent  Thillen 

igh  over  Madrid  or  Hankow,  some  squinting  eye  syn- 
chronizes the  bomb  sights,  a  little  lever  is  pulled 
and  careening  earthward  is  more  destructive  force 
than  was  used  in  all  of  Alexander's  campaigns.  No  armed 
soldiers  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  resultant  explosion.  No 
ammunition  plant  or  arsenal  will  be  destroyed.  What  good 
does  the  bombing  do!  The  bomber  glibly  says  that  it  wrecks 
morale,  discourages  opposition  and  ruins  any  effective 
attack. 

Back  in  the  good  old  days  the  knights  were  bold,  fighting 
was  the  favorite  pastime  and  war  was  a  sort  of  glorious  game 
to  be  engaged  in  mainly  by  the  wealthy,  the  elite.  Ajax, 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  challenged  the  foe,  and  on  their  strength 
and  skill  rested  the  glory  of  the  Greeks.  Caesar,  Scipio  and 
Trajan  kept  the  Roman  Empire  safe  in  peace  for  two  hundred 
years  with  endless  honorable  engagements.  King  Arthur's 
knights  went  forth  to  battle  with  a  scarf  of  the  current  fair 
damsel  on  their  helmets. 

In  later  days  the  Turks  threatened  Christendom  and  the 
Crusades  resulted  in  magnificent  battles.  Men  were  men  then. 
A  good  fight  was  a  test  of  skill,  stamina  and  strength.  It  was 
man  against  man  and  the  victor  took  the  prize,  were  it  money, 
land  or  lovely  damsel.  War  was  fighting  in  those  days. 
Challenges  were  issued  and  if  some  militant  ruler  wanted 
battle  it  was  readily  forthcoming. 

Then,  it  was  army  against  army,  champion  against  cham- 
pion, and  later  when  Napoleon,  Fredrick  and  Lee  maneu- 
vered their  divisions,  it  was  strategist  against  strategist. 
War  was  at  least  honorable.    The  world  knew  who  was  fight- 
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ing  and  usually  why.  A  certain  set  of  rules  may  be  said  to 
have  governed  the  game  of  war.  It  was  plain  everyday  killing 
of  men  and  it  confined  itself  moreover  to  just  that.  Of  course 
some  cities  were  sacked,  some  women  violated,  some  homes 
broken  and  other  appalling  incidents  occurred,  but  that  was 
the  result  of  victory,  of  easy  familiarity  with  death,  of  com- 
pression of  life  into  a  few  short  weeks  or  days.  Atrocities 
happened  then,  surely,  but  not  as  the  general  thing.  In  fact 
such  beastly  conduct  was  punishable  by  death  providing  the 
malefactor  was  caught.  A  sort  of  ethics  prevaded  the  wartime 
activities  of  nations  in  the  early  eras. 

But  war  has  degenerated.  It  is  war  no  longer,  it  is  murder, 
plain  and  fancy  murder.  No  longer  can  an  individual  cham- 
pion go  forth  to  battle  upon  the  issuance  of  a  quite  formal 
challenge.  No  longer  do  the  war  makers  engage  in  actual 
fighting.  And  atrocities  are  not  now  the  unusual  but  the 
commonplace.  Now  it  is  not  army  against  army,  man  against 
man,  but  nation  against  nation.  War  is  no  longer  honorable. 
War  has  indeed  degenerated. 

Man,  too,  has  degenerated.  When  Launcelot  charged  the 
Black  Knight,  no  woman's  skirt  intervened.  When  Napoleon 
outflanked  the  enemy  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  no  children  were 
in  the  battle  line.  Even  Genghis  Khan  brooked  no  attack  on 
the  helpless. 

But  the  pagodas  of  China  must  look  down  frowning  at  a 
mass  murder,  so  swift  and  so  sudden.  I  wonder  what  phrase 
Sherman  would  coin  depicting  Japan's  march  from  the  sea? 
I  wonder  what  Bismark  and  Disraeli  would  say  over  Japan's 
"undeclared  war!"  In  1870  Germany  did  not  hide  her  inten- 
tions behind  a  veil  of  economic  domination.  She  was  at  war 
with  France  and  she  said  so.  Her  armies  marched  straight 
to  Paris  and  they  disavowed  no  actions  with  a  suave,  "So 
sorry. ' '    It  was  war,  just  plain,  good  old  fashioned  war. 
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President  Eoosevelt  most  certainly  described  an  acute 
situation  accurately  in  his  last  message  to  Congress.  "Wea- 
pons of  attack/ '  he  said,  "have  become  so  swift  that  the  only 
safeguard  is  an  adequate  defense.' ' 

But  even  defensive  weapons  are  no  preventive  against 
sudden  surprise  attacks.  That  is  when  "no  man's  land"  is 
transformed  into  "no  woman's  land."  That  narrow  stretch 
of  land  which  marked  the  battleground  is  now  done  away 
with.  Trenches  are  now  so  many  holes  in  the  ground. 
Barbed  wire  entanglements  can  no  longer  stop  an  attack. 
Even  miles  of  rough  terrain  or  water  are  no  obstacle  to  those 
birds  of  prey,  the  bombers.  Two  or  three  of  them  can  fly  far 
out  of  reach  of  danger  and  blast  a  metropolis  into  an  area  of 
shrieking  terror. 

Boaring  out  of  the  night,  four  miles  high,  gigantic  bombers, 
equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  efficiency,  accuracy 
and  destructiveness,  carry  tons  of  death-dealing  power.  No 
ground  defense  however  formidable,  can  cope  with  these 
hawks.  Only  other  swift  and  powerful  warplanes  can  prevent 
the  bombers  from  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

Once  over  a  town,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  moments  for  these 
vultures  to  release  the  bombs  they  carry.  Here,  below  them, 
is  no  woman's  land.  The  question  of  whether  they  are  shop- 
ping or  sleeping  will  not  deflect  the  flight  of  explosives  about 
to  drop  from  the  sky.  It  is  a  newsreel  camera  man's  circus 
and  a  civilized  man's  nightmare.  Piteous,  upstretched  arms 
are  no  protection  when  the  eerie  whistle  fortells  a  dropping 
bomb. 

Houses  are  demolished,  sewer  pipes  broken,  streets  torn  to 
pieces  and  tall  office  buildings  disintegrate  smack  in  the  faces 
of  frantically  scurrying  citizens.  From  the  air,  the  mush- 
rooming look  of  a  building  exploding  indicates  only  a  direct 
hit.    No  screams  can  be  heard  two  miles  up. 
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Spanish  cities  saw,  and  so  did  the  world,  what  happens 
when  a  two  hundred  pound  bomb  lands  in  a  crowded  intersec- 
tion. Shanghai  rocked  to  the  reverberations  of  Nipponese 
explosives.  All  the  while,  far  removed  from  the  horror,  the 
danger  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  were  the  ones  who  could 
have  defended  the  helpless.  But  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful air  bombardment.  This  modern  type  of  warfare  sails 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  are  actively  fighting  and  extends 
itself  to  those  in  the  rear.  No  doubt  the  strategy  behind  air 
raids  is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  frontline  soldier  can't  put 
his  mind  on  his  fighting  if  his  wife  and  mother  are  being 
killed  in  spite  of  his  efforts. 

War  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  man  and  man  or  army  and 
army.  Two  nations  now  fighting  seem  to  take  particular 
pleasure  in  wiping  out  entire  cities,  man,  woman  and  child. 
The  wounded  are  regarded  as  potential  fighters,  merely  con- 
valescing, before  again  entering  the  fight.  Hospitals,  the  Eed 
Cross,  nurses,  nuns  are  considered  so  much  army  aid.  One 
must  admit  the  logical  reasoning  behind  this  philosophy. 
When  nation  is  fighting  nation  there  are  no  non-combatants. 
There  can  be  none.  The  purpose  of  the  opposition  is  to  bring 
all  the  forces  at  their  command  to  frustrate  the  enemy.  If 
wives,  nurses  and  hospitals  are  supports  to  the  regular  army 
they  must  be  destroyed.  Anything  which  will  hasten  victory 
is  permissible  from  that  viewpoint.  Hence,  the  merciless 
bombing  of  no  woman's  land.  How  else  can  they  be  reached 
but  by  a  lightning  thrust  by  air? 

Gas,  bombs,  ground-strafing  are  the  most  effective  methods 
used  to  bring  that  passive  or  active  opposition  behind  the 
lines  to  its  knees.  Another,  and  a  very  effective  method  too, 
is  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  pamphlets  on  starving 
areas  in  the  interior.  These  less  deadly  weapons  are  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  morale  and  bring  discouragement.  Truly,  all 
is  fair  in  love  and  war. 
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Not  since  the  early  massacres  of  the  American  Indians 
have  the  innocent  been  subjected  to  such  terrorizing  as  now 
accompanies  warfare.  Sahara  Arabs,  perhaps,  are  the  only 
war  makers  who  lacked  as  much  mercy  as  modern  warriors. 
Naturally,  torture  and  the  like  is  much  too  slow  for  the  mod- 
erns. They  take  a  much  more  gruesome  way  and  a  more 
painful  means  to  win.  Torture  to  oneself  can  be  borne  with 
but  pain  to  loved  ones  will  bring  even  the  most  calloused 
fighter  to  terms. 

England,  incidentally,  has  conducted  a  mass  rehearsal  de- 
signed to  determine  the  precautions  necessary  to  protect  its 
populace.  Gas  masks  have  been  manufactured  for  every 
breathing  thing  on  that  island.  It  is  no  unusual  episode  to 
see  four  of  Briton's  "four  hundred''  sitting  down  to  tea  or 
bridge  disguised  by  protective  masks.  Bomb  shelter  building 
has  become  a  booming  business.  "Buy  your  bomb  shelter 
from  us;  two  rooms  with  a  bath,  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
twelve  feet  below  the  kitchen!"  Indication  of  how  greatly 
England  fears  an  attack  by  air  was  shown  at  the  recent 
Munich  meeting.  Chamberlain  was  putty  in  the  hands  of 
"Der  Fuehrer"  because  of  the  Nazi  superiority  in  the  air. 
Again,  "II  Duce's"  planes  menaced  British  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  with  this  club  over  Briton's  head  he  was  able 
to  work  his  will  in  Africa. 

Every  day  brings  to  light  some  new  invention  meant  to  do 
more  and  more  damage.  And  in  these  days,  real  life  labora- 
tories are  ready  in  which  to  try  out  each  succeeding  discovery. 
All  Barcelona  was  stunned  when  a  newly  perfected  liquid-air 
bomb  demolished  almost  an  entire  block.  America  announces 
the  development  of  new  speed  type  bombers  that  allegedly 
can  fly  three  thousand  miles  without  refueling.  Germany 
reveals  secret  plans  for  new  motors  and  instruments.  And  so 
it  goes.    More  and  more  murderous  weapons  keep  piling  up, 
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all  for  the  purpose  of  laying  low  the  innocent  population  in 
no  woman's  land. 

Hereafter  the  suffering  and  anguish  of  wartime  women  will 
not  consist  merely  in  waiting  and  watching  the  daily  press 
for  news  of  husbands  and  sons.  In  the  future  the  wives  and 
mothers  will  be  just  as  actively  engaged  in  defense  and  just 
as  valuable  to  offense  as  the  soldiery.  A  far  cry  from  the 
days  of  knighthood,  when  only  the  woman's  scarf  saw  the 
battle  front. 


UNEASY  LIES  THE  HEAD! 

Pierce  Chambers 

He's  been  working  here  for  thirty-one  years  now. 
Thirty-one  years  and  five  months — and  four  days 
too,  if  yon  want  to  be  exact.  Not  that  I  want  to  be. 
Heaven  knows  he  watches  the  calendar  enough  himself  with- 
out anybody  else  eyeing  it.  You'd  think  a  man  would  know 
when  to  step  down. 

Tom  has  a  bad  heart.  He's  always  had  one.  You  know 
how  those  things  are ;  either  they  get  better  or  they  get  worse, 
and  I'm  afraid  we  can't  say  the  former  of  his  heart.  He's 
overworked  it  so  much  that  now  it's  practically  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  He's  been  in  the  hospital  time  and  again,  but  it's 
never  done  much  good.  Was  there  two  years  ago ;  but  there's 
no  doubt  about  it,  he's  losing  his  grip.  Kind  of  tough  too.  I 
feel  sorry  for  him. 

Tom  started  at  the  bottom,  way  down  there  where  ladder 
begins.  No  autos  then,  few  electric  lights,  telephones  didn't 
count;  and  he  was  young  and  pretty  healthy.  All  a  fellow 
had  to  do  was  to  clip  papers  and  help  fold  the  mailing  copies. 
Copyboy  jobs  were  a  cinch  then. 

He  finally  landed  on  space  rates.  That  was  his  opening 
wedge  and  he  pounced  on  it.  Six  months  after  his  promotion 
Tom  was  making  more  money  than  regular  staffmen  on  space 
rates,  too.  The  city  editor  took  care  of  that.  He  became  a 
reporter.  It  sounded  nicer  to  his  friends,  and  the  auditor 
smiled  over  the  change. 

Up  and  up  he  has  been  coming  ever  since.  Of  course  he's 
always  had  trouble  with  his  heart.  But  then  a  man's  only  as 
weak  as  he  thinks  he  is,  and  courage  ruled  in  those  days.  Tom 
really  had  a  lot  about  him  that  you  could  like.    The  boys  in 
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the  office  liked  most  everything  about  him  except  that  he  got 
pretty  nervous  and  touchy  sometimes.  Make-up  editor  had 
been  an  expected  change  for  him,  but  getting  on  the  telegraph 
desk  was  like  an  orchid  from  Winchell. 

However,  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  "Picture  Editor — 
Chicago  Evening  News."  That  was  the  title  that  thrilled 
him.  Sounded  pretty  nice  after  Tom's  monicker.  Vie  Law- 
son  should  have  known  though  that  worrying  over  pictures 
and  engraving  wasn't  going  to  help  the  old  "ticker"  when 
she  was  doing  double  duty  already.  "Overwork  will  kill  any- 
thing"— Tom  used  to  turn  the  axiom  over  in  his  mind.  He 
couldn't  stop  thinking  about  his  heart.  Just  like  the  poor,  it 
was  always  with  him.    That  was  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Since  then  two  other  rungs  of  the  ladder  had  been  put 
below  him.  He  could  go  no  higher  now.  Checks  were  being 
made  out  to  him  as  managing  editor,  and  with  the  job  had 
come  the  usual  quandary.  The  top  of  the  ladder  had  been 
reached.  Where  rungs  had  always  been  there  was  now  noth- 
ing but  space.  It  was  either  hold  the  best  job  on  the  paper  or 
hold  none  at  all.  Managing  editors  were  never  demoted. 
They  were  always  huge  successes  or — they  were  pushed  off 
the  ladder. 

George  Strong,  his  predecessor,  had  dropped  out  of  the 
picture  just  in  time.  Managing  editors  usually  don't  quit 
until  their  hearts  do.  But  Strong  had  gone  to  the  Herald- 
Trib,  bigger  and  better  in  salary  and  environment.  Nineteen 
years  of  waiting  for  him  to  vacate  hadn't  helped  Tom  either. 
What  with  campaigns  from  political  to  safety,  he'd  grown 
rather  sick  of  the  whole  mess.  Every  "8-120  head"  had  him 
fretting.  They  weren't  snappy  enough;  they  were  too  long. 
There  was  always  something  wrong  with  the  men  on  the  desk. 
The  police  radio  blared  away  constantly.  He  was  living  in  a 
tempest.    And  he  endured  it  only  in  the  hope  of  the  M.  E.'s 
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chair.    He'd  come  a  long  way  on  sheer  nerve  and  adrenalin, 
but  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Nothing  to  do  but  hope  and  pray,  and  anyway  the  M.  E.'s 
chair  wouldn't  call  for  worrying  over  deadlines.  Suicidal 
story  checking  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Secretary  could 
do  that.  He'd  shut  the  office  door  each  day  and  read  every 
word  in  the  paper.  Silence  was  golden — just  what  he  needed. 
He  'd  get  along  as  M.  E.  if  he  could  just  hold  on  until  he  got 
the  job. 

It  was  when  he  slumped  over  the  phone  as  he  got  the  tip  on 
the  Marshall  Field  fire,  that  Tom  had  the  worst  shock  of  all. 
He  knew  then  that  those  dizzy  spells  had  a  serious  meaning. 
There  was  no  use  kidding  himself  any  longer.  From  then  on 
he  had  more  trouble  than  a  turtle  on  its  back.  The  public 
began  to  forget  the  paper's  name,  and  the  front  office  made 
us  go  tabloid.  We  lived  off  the  press  room  at  State  Street 
Station.  The  "Squeal  Book"  was  our  bible  and  we  did  more 
alleging  in  a  week  than  the  old  style  News  had  done  in  a  year. 

Threats  were  made  against  Tom  and  his  family,  and  that 
wasn't  the  right  stimulant  for  an  ailing  heart.  He  showed  it 
too.  "Deadline  trouble"  got  to  be  acute  with  him.  There 
wasn't  a  story  in  the  paper  being  handled  properly.  He 
harked  back  to  the  "8-120  heads,"  and  we  were  off  on  the 
merry-go-round  again.  It  was  funny  to  some  of  the  saps 
around  the  city  room.  But  to  us  who  knew  him  it  was  tragedy 
in  the  making.    That  was  last  spring. 

We've  been  through  a  tough  summer,  and  he's  had  it 
harder  than  any  of  us.  Give  up?  Not  the  old  Eoman.  Loves 
to  work.  Couldn't  live  without  it.  What  do  they  want  around 
here — a  young  sprig! 

That's  his  side  of  it,  but  he's  not  fooling  anybody — at  least 
not  me.  His  job  has  been  terrible  for  him  ever  since  he  took 
over  as  M.  E.    The  last  nine  years  on  the  city  side  were  an 
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inferno  worse  than  he 's  in  now,  and  he  's  still  in  plenty  deep. 
Have  yon  ever  tried  to  chew  on  a  sore  tooth?  Try  it  for  a 
few  spoonfuls — a  meal — a  day — nine  years — then  you  '11  have 
some  measure  of  the  pain  and  the  depression  that  Tom's  gone 
through  to  keep  the  whip  in  his  hand. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  when  a  guy  starts  climbing  in  '07  and 
gets  to  the  top  in  '37  I  can't  believe  he's  going  to  climb  down 
from  the  pilot's  seat  and  go  to  work  cutting  the  front  hedge. 
Bossing  forty  men  isn't  exactly  the  toughest  job  in  the  plant, 
especially  when  a  lot  of  them  deserve  it.  Maybe  Tom  doesn't 
want  to  quit  because  he  " loves  his  work."  But  I'll  always 
maintain  that  he's  never  finished  telling  us  his  story:  " loves 
to  work" — and  to  boss. 


GUARDIANS  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

J.  GrKANT  LemMON 

Inhebently  Americans  are  a  fair  and  just  people.  It  is  a 
part  of  their  glorious  heritage  to  be  so,  for  justice  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  our  great  nation 
was  founded.  The  American  people  are  prone  to  champion 
the  underdog  and  to  stand  up  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 
They  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry  the  torch  for  those  who 
are  faltering.  They  want  to  know  what  is  right  and  just,  and 
they  want  to  act  accordingly.  That  is  the  saving  grace  of  the 
American  nation. 

But  Americans  are  gullible.  They  are  easily  taken  in  by 
anyone  with  a  serious  mien  and  a  smooth  flow  of  words.  They 
are  led  astray  by  false  prophets  with  dulcet  tones  and 
sophistical  arguments.  They  look  no  farther  than  the  ends 
of  their  own  noses.  They  readily  believe  what  they  are  told 
by  their  politicians.  They  believe  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  printed  word  is  irrefutable 
in  their  minds.  They  even  believe  what  they  read  in  the 
advertisements.  The  only  ones  they  suspect  are  their  own 
wives.  Because  of  this  gullibility  the  American  nation  has 
been  led  close  to  the  brink  of  disaster  time  and  again. 

Once  again  we  are  walking  close  to  the  precipice.  In  fact 
we  are  approaching  it  from  several  directions  at  the  same 
instant.  It  is,  however,  only  about  military  policy,  and  more 
particularly  about  the  R.O.T.C.,  that  I  wish  to  speak  at 
this  time. 

In  1916  we  passed  a  National  Defense  Act.  This  was  the 
first  comprehensive  piece  of  military  legislation  in  our  his- 
tory. In  1920  this  act  was  amended  to  make  it  even  more 
comprehensive.    Among  its  provisions  was  the  establishment 
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of  a  Eeserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country. 

As  we  enter  1939  we  are  aware  of  an  ever  increasing  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  to  amend  this  act  again,  this  time  to  pull 
some  of  its  teeth.  To  the  minds  of  many,  the  R.O.T.C  is  one 
of  these  aching  molars. 

What  is  the  R.O.T.C?  People  in  college  towns  are  con- 
scious of  a  lot  of  youngsters  roaming  around  in  uniforms, 
staging  parades  and  military  balls  and  seeming  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun  from  playing  soldier.  Extrinsically  that  is  it.  Intrin- 
sically it  is  much  more  than  that.  As  its  name  indicates,  the 
R.O.T.C.  is  an  organization  for  the  training  of  reserve  officers 
for  the  United  States  Army. 

That  is  an  innocent-sounding  sentence.  But  there  lies  in  it 
one  of  the  keys  to  peace  and  prosperity  for  our  beloved 
country.  How  the  course  of  history  might  have  been  changed 
had  those  four  letters  been  coupled  together  some  forty  years 
ago.  We  were  forced  into  the  World  War,  expending  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars,  because  the  German 
government  did  not  believe  that  the  United  States  could  fight. 
They  believed  that  the  United  States  could  not  fight  mainly 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  trained  officer  personnel  in  any 
great  numbers.  If  we  had  had,  at  that  time,  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  R.O.T.C,  and  had  mobilized  an  army  under 
the  leadership  of  those  reserve  officers  at  the  first  hint  of 
German  submarine  warfare,  we  would  not  have  fought  in 
Europe. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  that  America  can- 
not learn  her  lesson.  At  the  beginning  of  every  one  of  our 
wars  we  have  been  unarmed  and  unorganized.  We  have  pro- 
longed each  of  our  wars  unnecessarily,  at  a  tremendous  cost 
in  lives  and  material,  because  of  this  very  unprepa redness.  At 
the  end  of  each  war  we  have  made  some  effort  to  keep  an 
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adequate  defensive  machine  in  existence.  In  every  instance 
we  have  slowly  dropped  back  into  our  unprepared  condition 
ante  helium. 

It  seems  as  though  the  present  will  offer  no  exception. 
Less  than  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  our  National 
Defense  Act  is  coming  under  heavy  fire.  Especially  the 
clause  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  have  military  training  at 
many  schools  is  being  bombarded  from  all  sides. 

The  reason  for  this  short-sightedness  of  the  American 
people  lies  in  a  false  sense  of  the  security  of  the  American 
continent  and  of  the  invincibility  of  the  American  people. 
Years  and  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  our  republic,  one  of 
our  distinguished  and  well-meaning  statesmen  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  ' '  a  million  men  springing  to  arms  overnight 
in  defense  of  our  country. "  This  idea  is  still  generally 
believed  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  a  romantic  idea,  a  true 
idea,  and  a  dangerous  idea.  For  there  are  three  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  million  men  will  be  effec- 
tive. They  must  have  the  arms  to  spring  to.  They  must  be 
able  to  use  those  arms.  They  must  have  trained  leaders  to 
make  their  use  of  the  arms  effective. 

When,  and  only  when,  those  three  conditions  are  fulfilled 
we  will  be  afforded  some  measure  of  national  security.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  R.O.T.C.  to  provide  those  needed  leaders. 
While  the  E.O.T.C.  graduate  is,  of  course,  not  as  fully  trained 
as  a  veteran  regular  officer,  he  has  received  the  fundamentals 
necessary  for  the  leading  of  troops  in  battle.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  training  in  time  of  emergency  he  becomes  capable  of 
applying  those  fundamentals  in  actual  practice. 

The  E.O.T.C.  has  often  been  attacked  as  a  popularizer  of 
war.  A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  explode  that  myth. 
When  a  man  has  learned  something  of  the  penetrating  power 
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of  a  thirty-calibre  rifle  bullet  or  the  bursting  radius  of  a 
seventy-five  millimeter  shell  he  is  not  anxious  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  one.  When  he  has  learned  of  the  torture  of  mustard 
gas  he  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  it.  But  he  has  also 
learned  how  best  to  care  for  his  men  under  such  circum- 
stances, how  to  protect  them  so  far  as  is  possible. 

There  have  been  many  examples  of  the  horrible  results  of 
incapable  leadership  in  our  history.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  soldier  who  serves  under  a  trained  and  capable  leader  has 
a  much  better  chance  of  surviving  than  one  who  serves  under 
a  raw,  untrained  patriot.  You  would  not  call  in  a  blacksmith 
to  perform  an  operation  on  your  child.  You  would  not  engage 
a  miner  to  defend  your  life  in  a  court  of  law.  Then  why  en- 
trust your  life,  your  child's  life  and  the  very  life  of  your 
country  to  novices?  The  only  time  to  train  military  leaders 
is  in  time  of  peace.  As  George  "Washington  said,  "In  time  of 
peace,  prepare  for  war." 

Those  who  attack  the  E.O.T.C.  are  generally  sincere  and 
well-meaning.  But  they  are  misguided,  and  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Let  the  American  nation 
remember  the  lessons  it  has  learned  from  history  and  apply 
them  intelligently  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  It  will 
save  us  countless  thousands  of  lives  and  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
but  when  prevention  fails  it  pays  to  have  the  cure  at  hand. 
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Contemporary  Poet  of  the  Past 

Makgaret  Tinley 

o  tall  Mr.  de  Valera,  whose  party  had  won  the  govern- 
ment, and  little  Mr.  Cosgrave,  whose  party  had  lost  it, 
huddled  chummily  together  to   decide  who  would  be 
elected  first  president  of  Eire  two  days  later. 

Then  because  he  was  not  a  Catholic  though  the  voters  were, 
and  because  his  ambitions  were  not  political  though  the  office 
was,  they  chose  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  lived  happily  ever 
after — so  far.  Thus  they  established  the  peasants'  poet  in 
the  palace  of  the  viceroys  and,  though  it  may  sound  like  a 
morning-after  nightmare,  every  move  they  made  had  sense. 

Douglas  Hyde  the  politician  doesn't  exist,  he  never  has 
existed.  For  twenty  years  his  whole  life  was  bound  up  in  the 
Gaelic  League  which  he  founded,  but  when  he  could  no  longer 
keep  it  unpolitical  he  resigned.  He  has  never  taken  part  in 
revolutionary  movements  and  has  made  no  feuds.  In  other 
words,  he  was  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

But  who  is  he?  And  are  there  any  real  "peasants'  poets" 
extant!  Douglas  Hyde  was  born  about  1860.  His  father  was 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Hyde  of  Frenchpark  in  the  County  of 
Eoscommon,  and  he  was  graduated  with  various  honors  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1884.  At  one  time  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  National  Society.  He  was  professor  of 
Modern  Irish  Literature  in  the  National  University  of  Ire- 
land between  1909  and  1932  and  has  served  as  senator  in  the 
Free  State. 

His  unusual  power  of  winning  either  an  individual  or  an 
audience  is  not  limited  to  Ireland.     In  1906  he  visited  the 
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United    States    and    returned   home   with    eleven   thousand 
pounds  for  the  Gaelic  League  I1 

Among  contemporary  poets,  Dr.  Hyde  is  important  as  a 
translator  of  Gaelic  poems  and  is  significant  for  opening  to 
us  a  new  field  of  historic  literature  and  culture  that  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  He  has  written  down  oral  legends  that 
he  learned  from  the  Irish  people,  probably  only  a  scanty 
sample  of  what  was  lost  forever  in  the  rapid  Englishing 
process.  From  scraps  of  ill  preserved  manuscripts  he  trans- 
lated poems,  giving  us  both  love  songs  and  religious  lyrics. 

As  a  little  boy  he  roamed  Eoscommon,  delightedly  visiting 
the  peasants  and  listening  to  their  lore.  They  are  said  to 
have  loved  him  so  heartily  that  they  gave  him  the  Gaelic 
name  "An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn"  which  means  "The  sweet 
branch' ' — and  the  nickname  is  recorded  in  that  grave  tome, 
"Who's  Who,  1937. "  Justin  McCarthy  says,  "Hardly  any- 
one could  have  won  from  the  silent  peasants  the  treasures 
saved  for  us  by  Dr.  Hyde. ' '2 

The  poet  himself  has  said  that  it  would  seem  reserved  for 
this  century,  unless  a  "vigorous  sustained  and  national  effort 
at  once  be  made,"  to  hear  the  last  of  spoken  Gaelic,  "that 
beautiful  unmixed  Aryan  language  which,  with  the  exception 
of  that  glorious  Greek  which  has  now  renewed  its  youth  like 
the  eagle,  has  left  the  longest,  most  luminous,  and  most  con- 
secutive literary  track  behind  it  of  any  of  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  Europe."3 

It  may  sound  silly  to  compare  Irish  poetry  with  Greek, 
because  we've  learned  to  think  of  Irish  poetry  as  the  tear- 
jerker  lyrics  that  amateur  Pats  and  Mikes  recite  every  March 
17  when  the  A.  0.  H.  put  on  a  program  in  the  parish  hall. 
Usually  such  "poems"  are  no  more  Irish  than  Andrew  H. 
Brown's  idea  of  "Plutonic"  relations  are  Greek. 
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Ireland  already  had  a  typical  Gaelic  poetry  several  cen- 
turies old  when  national  literatures  began  developing  in  the 
European  countries  about  1200  A.  D.  Between  the  seventh 
and  eleventh  centuries  Gaelic  poems  included  an  amazing 
variety  of  subjects.  Bardic  songs  of  praise  or  blame,  religious 
poems,  verse  that  showed  deep,  personal  feeling  and  expres- 
sions of  an  intimate  love  of  nature  were  flourishing  while 
other  nations  were  still  reciting  simple  tales  that  dealt  with 
heroic  deeds  of  men.  Such  precocious  development  gave  the 
Gaels  a  head-start  in  literature  that  they  fear  to  lose  by  a 
detour  into  the  English  lane. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  original  Irish  poems  ex- 
pressed sentiments  scarcely  known  in  European  literature 
until  six  hundred  years  later.4  This  came  from  a  popular 
interest  in  the  singing  of  Irish  poets  which  existed  before 
reading  and  books  became  general.  Poetry  was  an  early 
native  pleasure.  At  first  it  was  expressed  in  verse  with  a 
fixed  number  of  accented  syllables ;  in  the  eighth  century  was 
begun  a  more  learned  system  using  alliteration,  assonance, 
rhyme  and  fixed  syllables.  Soon  the  rhyme  was  not  limited 
to  the  end  of  the  lines,  since  this  might  be  monotonous,  but 
internal  rhyme  was  introduced.  A  poet  was  schooled  as  rigor- 
ously as  a  modern  professional  man ;  the  training  took  twelve 
years  or  more,  and  the  students  highest  in  rank  knew  three 
hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  verse.  The  poet's  power  was 
lordly,  his  presence  an  honor,  his  status  equal  to  that  of  a 
bishop  or  a  king, — until  foreign  invasions  checked  his 
fertile  art. 

This  is  the  heritage  which  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  their  own  ancient  tongue ;  and  his  translations  have 
made  the  treasures  available  to  American-Irish  and  Anglo- 
Irish  who  had  given  up  their  birthright  for  messes  of  this  and 
that.  One  of  his  greatest  contributions  is  the  exact  retention 
in  translation  of  the  meter  and  the  complicated  rhyme- scheme 
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of  the  original.  In  this  tremendous  work  he  can  be  consid- 
ered as  much  a  creator  as  if  his  works  were  original.  His 
choice  of  words  is  delicate  and  decisive,  conveying  images  of 
beauty  not  found  in  native  English  poetry. 

An  example  of  native  Gaelic  meter  and  arrangement  of 
rhyme  in  translation  is  the  lamentation,  probably  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  composed  by  O'Gnive  for  the  death  of 
Conor  O'Higgin. 

Fallen  the  land  of  learned  men, 
The  Bardic  band  is  fallen; 
None  now  learn  true  song  to  sing : 
How  long  our  fern  is  fading. 

Fearful  your  fates,  O'Higgin 
And  Yohy  MacMelaughlinn 
Dark  was  the  day  through  feud  fell 
The  good,  the  gay,  the  gentle. 

This,  with  alliteration  in  every  line,  is  the  Deibhidh  meter, 
which  requires  that  the  terminal  word  in  the  second  line  of 
each  couplet  must  have  one  more  syllable  than  the  terminal 
word  in  the  first  line,  and  the  final  accent  in  the  second  line 
must  fall  one  syllable  farther  back  from  the  end  than  the 
final  accent  in  the  first  line.5  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
lamentation  verse  like  the  one  quoted,  is  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  in  the  first  line. 

The  quality  of  sadness  is  seldom  absent  from  Irish  poetry. 
David  Morton  points  out  that  "a  thousand  years  of  persecu- 
tion and  hardship  and  suffering  have  taught  grief  a  beautiful 
way  of  speaking.''  If  we  realize  this,  we  can  have  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Dr.  Hyde's  translations  of 
the  Gaelic  love  songs,  many  of  which  are  the  plaint  of  a  deso- 
late lover.  "My  Grief  on  the  Sea"  is  an  example  of  the 
prevalent  trait: 
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My  grief  on  the  sea 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 
For  they  heave  between  me 

And  the  love  of  my  soul ! 

Is  there  any  modern  poet  who  can  use  the  deeply  sensuous 
imagery,  the  mystical  symbolism,  the  beautiful  words  that 
Douglas  Hyde  found  to  translate  "A  Youth  of  the  Bound 
Black  Hair  ? ' '    Here  is  one  stanza : 

And  I  thought,  my  storeen, 

That  you  were  the  sun  and  moon, 

And  I  thought  after  that 

That  you  were  snow  on  the  mountain, 

And  I  thought  after  that 

That  you  were  a  lamp  from  God, 

Or  that  you  were  the  star  of  knowledge 

Going  before  me  and  after  me. 

Such  poetry  is  like  a  psalm  and  needs  no  rhyme  to  show  that 
it  is  not  meant  for  prose. 

There  is  something  virile  in  such  verse,  something  strong 
and  unbending,  something  in  the  modern  manner  of  clearcut 
and  exact  imagery  achieved  with  the  strictest  economy.  The 
Irish,  in  using  the  excessively  short  line,  effected  "cryptic 
utterance,  epigrammatic  compactness,  sure  striking  of  an 
unadorned  image ' '  which  David  Morton  praises  as  an  old  art 
now  regarded  as  new.  The  "  catch-in-the-throat ' '  sort  of 
verse  in  these  translations  shows,  he  declares,  that  they  were 
both  a  product  and  a  provocation  of  poignant  feeling. 

This  opens  a  wide  field  of  verse-craft  to  contemporary 
writers.  Not  so  profitable  but  even  more  interesting  are  the 
themes  and  the  subjects  of  the  new-found  old  Gaelic  poetry. 
The  vocabulary  we  can  never  appreciate,  particularly  we 
journalistic-minded  Americans  who  have  been  taught  to  ex- 
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punge  all  adjectives  from  our  writing  and  ignore  all  but  the 
very  active  present  tense  of  verbs.  Dr.  Hyde  tells  us  himself, 
"I  have  written  down  a  vocabulary  of  three  thousand  words 
from  people  in  Roscommon  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  I  am  sure  I  fell  a  thousand  short  of  what  they  actually 
used.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  English  peasants 
use  only  three  hundred  words,  or  from  that  to  five  hun- 
dred. "6  But  the  themes  and  the  subjects  of  the  poems  are 
universal. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  translations  by  Douglas  Hyde  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  classics  of  other  nations.  Is  the 
"Bedouin  Love  Song"  greater  than  "The  Troubled  Friar"? 

Here  is  a  stanza — 

But  till  the  seasons  are  passed  for  ever, 
Till  the  sea  and  river  are  all  gone  dry, 

Till  the  onset  of  ocean  the  rocks  shall  sever 
This  heart  shall  never  its  love  deny. 

Is  Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blindness  too  high  a  standard  for 
comparison  with  i '  I  am  Eaf tery ' '  1 

I  am  Raftery  the  Poet 

Full  of  hope  and  love 
With  eyes  that  have  no  light, 

With  gentleness  that  has  no  misery. 

Going  west  upon  my  pilgrimage 

By  the  light  of  my  heart, 
Feeble  and  tired 

To  the  end  of  the  road. 

Behold  me  now 

And  my  face  to  the  wall, 
A-playing  music 

Unto  empty  pockets. 

— From  the  Irish  of  Raftery. 
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A  unique  form  of  Gaelic  poetry  were  the  "ranns"  or  curses 
of  powerful  poets  whose  lyrics  of  ridicule  could  make  oral 
history  of  any  snubs  the  authors  suffered.  One  of  Dr.  Hyde 's 
most  difficult  translations  was  of  a  poem  by  Teige  MacDaire, 
in  the  original  meter.  Two  significant  stanzas  warn  the 
hearers  of  the  poet 's  power : 

Store  of  blister-raising  ranns, — 
These  are  my  weighty  weapons, 
Poisoned,  striking  strong  through  men 
They  live  not  long  so  stricken. 

Shelter  from  my  shafts  or  rest 
Is  not  in  the  furthest  forest, 
Far  they  fall,  words  soft  as  snow ; 
No  wall  can  ward  my  arrow. 

The  alliteration  of  words  in  close  proximity  is  apparent  in 
every  line,  and  the  effect  of  the  internal  rhymes  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  each  stanza  is  also  clearly  evident.  There  is  also 
a  sort  of  lightened  end-rhyme  produced  by  using  as  the  sec- 
ond word  of  each  pair  a  word  accented  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  Versifiers  in  English  recognize  the  harshness  of 
rhymes  which  recur  with  a  violent  slam.  Here  the  similarity 
of  sounds  at  the  end  of  lines  is  used  still  more  delicately 
and  subtly. 

Of  course  the  new  president  of  Ireland  is  not  the  only,  nor 
the  first,  great  translator  of  Gaelic  verse.  Sir  Samuel  Fergu- 
son was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  and  Kuno  Meyer  has 
translated  many  Irish  manuscripts  of  middle  and  medieval 
days.  But  by  his  singleness  of  purpose  maintained  through- 
out a  long  life,  Dr.  Hyde  is  probably  the  greatest.  He  has 
written  plays  in  Gaelic  to  encourage  audiences  to  learn 
Gaelic;  he  has  written  the  history  of  Ireland  to  make  its 
scholars  proud  of  the  despised  language ;  he  has  protested  the 
English  decree  that  forced  children  who  spoke  no  English  at 
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all  to  learn  to  read  in  the  unknown  language ;  he  has  urged 
that  the  future  of  Ireland  lies  in  harmonizing  the  present  with 
the  true  Gaelic  development  and  pruning  off  the  hybrid  Eng- 
lish strain. 

Only  the  Irish  would  lionize  a  man  (another  Douglas)  who 
flew  there  by  mistake  and  without  legal  permission;  only  the 
Irish  would  realize  that  the  way  to  make  progress  is  to  turn 
their  eyes  backward.  To  make  Irish  literature  truly  Gaelic 
in  form,  tradition,  vocabulary  and  sound  is  the  dream  of  the 
poet  president.  He  has  unlocked  for  English-speaking 
scholars  a  vast  culture  of  the  past ;  rubbing  off  the  tarnish  of 
the  ages,  he  has  displayed  its  intrinsic  beauties.  But  we  are 
not  invited  to  be  partakers  of  the  riches  because  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  the  future  program  for  Gaelic  recognition 
is  the  use  of  the  old  tongue  both  for  literature  and  for  com- 
mon conversation. 

Here,  then,  is  another  paradox:  having  roused  interest  in 
Gaelic  through  translation,  translations  are  to  be  anathema. 
Dr.  Hyde  has  built  his  work  so  that  to  be  successful,  it  must 
be  sterile.*  If  contemporary  poetry  is  to  be  more  affected 
than  it  is  now  is  by  Irish  culture,  we  must  learn  the  language, 
and  it  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Yet,  whatever 
the  future  of  poetry  in  Gaelic,  Dr.  Hyde  has  presented  the 
English  speaking  world  a  rare  literary  tradition  of  the  past. 

The  peasants  named  the  little  Hyde  boy  "the  sweet 
branch' '  or  "the  little  branch"  from  a  folk  saying  that  a 
forest  feels  the  vibration  of  a  single  branch.  All  Ireland  has 
indeed  been  stirred  by  this  one  man's  work.  Sure  the  peas- 
ants must  have  had  the  name  from  the  wee  folk.  And  who 
would  there  be  to  deny  a  friend  of  the  faery  whatever  he 
wished?  So  they  put  him  in  the  palace  and  again  a  Gaelic 
poet  is  acknowledged  peer  of  kings. 
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1.  Who's  Who— 1937. 

2.  Irish  Literature  by  Justin  McCarthy.  "Douglas  Hyde." 

3.  Lyra  Celtica — Introduction,  page  xxii. 

4.  The   Glories  of  Ireland  by  Dunn  and  Lennox.   "Native  Irish  Poetry,"   lecture  by 
Georges  Dottin. 

5.  The  Renaissance  of  Irish  Poetry  by  David  Morton. 

6.  Irish  Literature  by  Justin  McCarthy.     "Irish  as  a  Spoken  Language"  from  A  Lit- 
erary History  of  Ireland  by  Douglas  Hyde. 

Poems  Quoted  From: 

1.  Renaissance  of  Irish  Poetry  by  David  Morton. 

2.  Golden  Treasury  of  Irish   Verse  edited  by  Lennox  Robinson. 

3.  Irish  Literature  by  Justin  McCarthy. 

Sources  Not  Directly  Quoted: 
Literature  in  Ireland  by  Thomas  MacDonagh. 
Newsweek,  May  2,  1938  "New  Outlook  for  Ireland." 
Twenty-Five  Short  Plays   (International)   edited  by  Frank  Shay  . 
Time,  May   16,    1938  "Protestant   President." 

*"If  a  current  of  popular  feeling  can  be  aroused  amongst  these,  (Irish  families)  the 
great  cause  ...  of  the  preservation  of  the  oldest  and  most  cultured  vernacular  in  Europe, 
except  Greek  alone,  is  assured  of  success  and  Irish  literature  .  .  .  (may)  .  .  .  once  more 
give  that  expression  which  in  English  seems  impossible,  to  the  best  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Gaelic  race." — Douglas  Hyde,  "Literary  History  of  Ireland" — p.  607. 


"WHAT,— NO  PEARLS?" 

Warren  C.  Scheempp 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  stage  is  dark.  Not  entirely  dark, 
however,  for  at  the  right  center  rear,  the  beam  of  a  flashlight 
can  be  seen.  It  is  concentrated  upon  an  open  wall  safe,  and 
silhouetted  before  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man.  Suddenly  the 
overhead  lights  are  switched  on  and  reveal : 

(1)  The  Koom, — large  and  luxurious,  expensively  furnished, 
and  having  a  stairway  at  the  rear  leading  up  and  to  the 
left. 

(2)  The   Man  Before   the   Safe, — young,   good-looking,   and 
dressed  in  evening  clothes. 

(3)  The  Girl, — also  in  evening  clothes,  standing  in  the  door  at 
the  left,  attractive  and  startled.  Her  hand  flies  to  her 
throat,  and  the  Man  says : 

Man:  Please  don't  scream!  I  was  merely  searching  for  your 
pearls. 

Girl :  My — my  pearls  1 

Man :  Yes,  your  pearls. 

Girl :  Oh, — my  pearls. 

Man :  I  had  it  from  the  very  best  of  sources  that  the  lovely 
Miss  Bradford  always  kept  her  $70,000  string  of— Oh,  by 
the  way,  they're  nice  pearls,  but  they're  not  worth  $70,000. 
I  looked  at  them  in  the  jeweler's  window  before  you  got 
them.  Anyway,  I  had  it  from  the  best  of  sources  that  you 
keep  them  in  this  wall  safe. 

Girl :  (Noticing  that  the  Man  is  good-looking.)   I — I  do. 
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Man:  (Angrily.)  For  Heaven's  sakes  don't  say  "I  do"  like 
that.  Sounds  like  someone  getting  married.  (Noticing 
that  the  girl  is  very  attractive.)  You — do — what? 

Girl :  I  do  keep  them  in  the  safe. 

Man:  (Business-like.)  Don't  be  silly.   They're  not  there  now. 

Girl :  They  should  be.   Do  look  again. 

Man:  (Looking  again.)  Nope.  No  pearls.  (To  girl.)  Think 
hard.  When  did  you  last  have  them? 

Girl :  Was  it  at  dinner  ? 

Man :  No,  you  weren't  wearing  them  at  dinner.  I  was  looking 
through  the  window. 

Girl :  Oh,  was  that  you  ? 

Man:  (Proudly.)  None  other.  I  thought  you  noticed  me,  and 
I  wondered  why  you  didn't  scream. 

Girl:  (Laughing.)  You  looked  so  funny  with  your  nose  all 
squidgeed  out  on  the  glass ! 

Man:  (Peevishly.)  Well,  I'm  glad  my  nose  amused  you! 

Girl:  Oh,  now  don't  pout.  It  isn't  a  half  bad  nose.  In  fact,  I 
think  it's  quite  a  nice  nose. 

Man :  You  said  it  was  funny. 

Girl :  I  said  it  looked  funny.  Anyone's  nose  would  look  funny 
(Giggling.)  all  squidgeed  out  on  a  window  pane! 

Man:  Very  well, — but  aren't  we  forgetting  something? 

Girl:  (Still  looking  at  his  nose.)    Huh? 

Man:  Aren't  we  forgetting  something? 

Girl:  Are  we? 

Man:  (Impatiently.)  The  pearls,  the  pearls! 
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Girl :  Oh  yes,  the  pearls.  They  must  be  around  here  some- 
where. Hmm — once  I  found  them  under  that  chair  over 
there. 

Man:  This  one? 
(Girl  nods.) 

Man:  (From  behind  chair.)  Well,  they  aren't  here  this  time. 

Girl:  Oh,  I  know! 

Man:  (Pops  up  from  behind  chair.)  You  know  what? 

Girl :  All  we  have  to  do  is  wake  up  Daddy.  He  can  always 
find  my  pearls. 

Man:  Oh  no, — that  is,  I  don't  th — 

Girl :  Oh,  it  's  all  right.  You  see  Daddy  takes  great  pride  in 
keeping  track  of  my  pearls.  Makes  him  feel  like  one  of 
the  working  class  he  says.  Daddy's  a  sort  of  a  Com- 
munist, you  know.  Proletariat  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Man :  But  I  really  don't  think  we  should  wake  him.  After  all, 
a  big  business  man  like  your  father  needs  his  rest  after  a 
hard  day's  work  at  the  office. 

Girl:  (Shocked.)  Oh,  Daddy  doesn't  work, — he's  a  vice- 
president  ! 

Man:  (Reluctantly.)  Well,  if  you  think  he  might  be  able  to 
help. 

Girl:  Oh  absitively!  Daddy's  a  whiz  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
Just  go  down  the  second  floor  hall  until  you  come  to  the 
room  with  the  snore  in  it, — that's  Daddy's.    Then — 

Man:  Wait  a  minute.  I'm  not  going  to  wake  him  up — you 
are. 

Girl :  Oh  no.  You  see,  if  I  woke  him  up,  he  might  say  some 
pretty  nasty  things.  But  he'd  have  to  be  polite  to  a  per- 
fect stranger. 
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Man:  (Starting  upstairs.)  Well,  I  only  hope  you're  right! 

Girl:  And  if  he  tries  to  ignore  you,  just  tickle  him.   Daddy's 
awfully  ticklish. 

Man:  H'mm.    (Disappears  upstairs.) 

(Girl  wanders  about  room.  Looks  again  in  wall  safe. 
Thumping  noises  come  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
house.  Girl  laughs.  Lights  cigarette  and  sits  down  in 
chair  at  right.  More  thumping  noises,  and  finally  the 
Man  and  Daddy  descend  the  stairs.  Daddy  is  dressed  in 
a  dressing  gown.  The  only  neat  part  of  his  general 
appearance  is  the  top  of  his  head.   That  is  bald.) 

Daddy :  Did  you  look  in  the  bird  cage  ? 

Man:  No.   Do  you  think  they  might  be  there? 

Daddy:   Don't  be  idiotic, — what  would  they  be  doing  in  the 
bird  cage?   Hello,  daughter. 

Girl:    (Rises.)    Hello,  Daddy.    (To  Man.)    Did  you  have  to 
tickle  him? 

Man:   Yes, — he  thought  I  was  trying  to  sell  him  something. 

Daddy :   Well,  the  room  was  dark. 

Man :  It  was  not, — you  just  had  your  eyes  closed. 

Daddy:    And  why  shouldn't   I  have  them  closed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning?    Daughter,  who  is  this  man. 

Girl:  Why,  this  is  Mr. — Mr. — I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  your 
name,  Mr. — Say,  who  are  you? 

Man :  Try  Hinkle. 

Girl :  Daddy,  this  is  Mr.  Hinkle. 

Man:  That's  not  my  name.   Try  Drake. 

Girl :  Daddy,  this  is  Mr.  Drake. 

Daddy :   Glad  to  know  you,  Drake. 
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Man:    Sorry.   Drake's  not  my  name  either.   It's  Abersmith. 
Tommy  Abersmith. 

Daddy:  Not  Mike  Abersmith 's  boy? 

Man:  Yes,  sir.   Do  you  know  my  father? 

Daddy :  Know  him?  I  went  to  school  with  him.   Say,  are  you 
a  Columbia  man  too? 

Man :  Yes,  Dad — I  mean  Mr.  Bradford. 

Daddy :   Great  institution,  young  man,  great  institution !   By 
the  way,  how  did  you  know  my  name  ? 

Man:  Well,  your  daughter's  name  is  Bradford,  isn't  it? 

Daddy:  That's  right  isn't  it,  daughter? 

Girl:  Yes,  Daddy. 

Man :  Well,  I  figured  it  out  from  that ! 

Daddy :  Good  work !  A  chip  off  the  old  block !  I  suppose  you 
took  the  old  Biz  Ad  course. 

Man :  No,  sir,  I  majored  in  geology. 

Daddy:   Oh  geology,  h 'mm.  Never  considered  geology  a  very 
practical  sort  of  a  course. 

Man :  Oh,  I  find  it  very  useful  in  my  line,  Mr.  Bradford. 

Daddy :  By  the  way,  what  is  your  business,  young  man? 

Man :  I  steal  jewels.  That  reminds  me, — Shall  we  begin  look- 
ing for  the  necklace? 

Daddy :  Oh,  certainly.  Sorry  to  have  wasted  so  much  time.  I 
suppose  you're  in  a  hurry? 

Man :  Well,  I  do  havje  one  or  two  more  jobs  to  do  tonight. 

Daddy:  By  the  way,  what  did  you  say  it  was  you  did? 

Man  :  I  steal  jewels. 
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Daddy:  Oh  yes,  of  course.  Let's  see.  Daughter,  look  in  the 
vase  on  the  table. 

Man :  Let  me  help  you,  Miss  Bradford. 

Daddy:  (Slowly,  from  other  side  of  room.)  You — steal — 
jewels. 

Girl:  They're  not  in  the  vase,  Daddy.  Why,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Daddy:  (Standing  transfixed.)  You — steal  jewels! 

Man:  Yes,  sir.  But  only  the  very  best.  That's  why  I  came 
here  tonight. 

Daddy:  See  here.  You  can't  steal  my  daughter's  pearls! 

Man:  (Dejectedly.)   Oh. 

(Man  sinks  into  chair  and  puts  head  in  hands.  Suddenly 
raises  head.) 

Man:  Why  not? 

Daddy:  Why  not!  Why  because, — well,  because, — h'rumph. 
Well,  blast  it  all,  your  father  never  stole  any  jewels ! 

Man:   Oh,  Dad's  conservative. 

Daddy:  I'm  a  radical — I  mean, — I  say,  you  can't  steal  that 
pearl  necklace. 

Girl:   (Suddenly.)   Oh,  I  say,  you  can't  steal  it. 

Man:   (Looks  at  girl.)    Uh? 

Girl:  (Apologetically.)  I'm  sorry,  but  you  can't  steal  my 
pearl  necklace  because  I'm  going  to  wear  it  to  the 
Heathersmyth  reception  tomorrow  night. 

Daddy :  Oh,  I  say — 

Man:   The  Heathersmyth  reception?  I'll  see  you  there. 

Girl :   I  hope  so. 
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Daddy :  Oh,  I  say- 


Maw:  I  hope  you're  able  to  find  them.  Ill  bet  they  look  love- 
lier than  ever  when  you're  wearing  them. 

Girl :   Oh,  thank  you. 

Daddy :  Oh,  I  say — 

(Man  and  Girl  turn  towards  Daddy.) 

Man:  Well! 

Girl:  Well? 

Daddy :  Oh,  I  say, — I  mean  I  was  wondering, — if  you, — that 
is — just  a  suggestion,  of  course.  Whether  you'd  like  to 
be  a  vice-president. 

Man:   What — a  vice-president? 

Daddy :  Yes,  you  see  we  only  have  thirty-three. 

Man  :  Why,  I've  never — it's  a  bank,  isn't  it? 

Daddy:  Oh,  yes,  it's  a  bank;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  You 
see  we  only  have  thirty-three. 

Man:   Thirty-three?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite — 

Daddy:  Perfectly  simple.  We  print  the  list  in  two  columns 
on  our  stationery  and  it  doesn't  come  out  even.  Now, — 
ah, — if  we  had  some  ambitious  young  fellow  like  yourself, 
Abersmith, — get  it?  (Winks  at  Man.)  Perfectly  simple, 
— make  thirty-four, — seventeen  in  each  column.  You 
could  even  carry  on  your — ahem — geological  research  as 
a  sort  of  side  line.  Come  on,  what  do  you  say? 
(Man  looks  baffled.) 

Girl :  I  think  that  would  be  lovely. 

Man :   Oh !   I  think  that  would  be  lovely. 

Daddy :  Let's  have  a  drink! 

Curtain 


